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Gas Undertakings Bill. 


ApMITTEDLY a non-contentious measure, it was not to be 
expected that the Gas Undertakings Bill, which has now 
passed through both Houses of Parliament, would go ta: 
iowards giving eflect to the proposals put forward by the 
National Gas Council in 1926 for the comprehensive 
amendment of the law relating to the gas supply service 
of this country. Having in mind, however, the reluct- 
ance of successive Governments to face the fact that new 
legislation has for a long time past been obviously neces- 
sary, it behoves us to be thankful for small mercies, and 
to lay greater stress upon the fact that the present Govern- 
ment has been stirred to action than upon the results 
which have flowed therefrom. 
Not that these results lack importance. Several glaring 
anomalies have been removed; and a careful scrutiny of 
the clauses of the Bill reveals the fact that substantial 
advantages, not perhaps at first sight apparent, have 
been gained. The cheapening of procedure in certain 
eases secured by the substitution of Departmental for 
Special Orders, thus avoiding the cost and delays neces- 
sarily involved in submitting an Order to both Houses 
of Parliament, is a substantial benefit, particularly to 
small undertakings which in the past have often found the 
cost of the Special Order procedure prohibitive. There is, 
of course, ample scope for the eventual extension of the 





Departmental Order procedure; but the powers which | 


may now be secured in this way under the Bill are both 
important and useful, and our only complaint is that there 
are not more of them. 
The Bill being a Public Bill of general application will 
also lead to some saving in the cost of obtaining Special 
Orders, in that it will no longer be necessary to incor- 
porate in such Orders general provisions set out in the 
Bill. Thus the borrowing powers of all statutory com- 
pany undertakings are ipso facto raised to an amount not 


exceeding one-half of the aggregate amount of the paid- | 


up share capital and of any premiums paid in respect 
thereof. Only in cases in. which a company seek to ex- 
ceed the limit of one-half will it be necessary to have re- 
course to the Board of Trade. In the same way, a general 
permission to increase the reserve fund, or the special 
purposes fund, is accorded by the Bill. The Residuals 
Clause, the importance of which should not be overlooked, 
as it materially extends the power of purchasing resi- 


tual products, is another example of a general pro- | 
vision which now automatically takes the place of the | 


Model Bill provisions regarding residuals contained in so 
many Special Acts. 

The provisions of clause 8 and of the relative schedule 
are important, and in particular those amending section 1 
of the Gas Regulation Act. A number of undertakings 
have suffered from the faulty drafting of the section in 
question, and they will shortly have an opportunity of ob- 


tainine an Amending Order affording them the benefits of | 


which they have hitherto been deprived. A clause of the 
Bill which must clearly have emanated from the Board of 
Trade is that imposing upon undertakings producing more 
than 20 million c.ft. of gas annually the obligation to adopt 
the thermal system of charge. Undertakings producing 
more than the prescribed limit can have no reasonable 
objection to the exercise in the manner proposed of a power 
already possessed by the Board of Trade under the Gas 
Regulation Act. On the other hand, small undertakings 
can take comfort from the fact that the clause constitutes 
a tacit recognition of the impossibility of closely con- 
trolling the calorific value of gas produced from a small- 
sized plant with limited storage capacity, and of the un- 
desirability of imposing the additional cost which such 
control would entail. 


Need for Still Further Powers. 


Tue absence from the Bill of any provision granting fur- 
ther facilities for co-operation and joint working cannot 
but be regretted by all who have the interest of gas supply 
at heart. We believe that the inclusion of such provi- 
sions was vigorously pressed for, but that the authorities 
responsible took the view that they would provoke dis- 
cussion and thus jeopardize the passage of the Bill. 
Never was the need for powers to rationalize more clearly 
felt. Other industries are re-organizing and entering 
into joint working arrangements of the most comprehen- 
sive character, most of them without any need to have 
recourse to Parliament or any other authority for per- 
mission. Gas undertakings, on the other hand, tied hand 
and foot by legislation which regards them as entirely self- 
contained units, cannot move in the direction in which they 
are impatiently waiting to move until parliamentary 
powers are conferred. Such a state of affairs cannot, in the 
interests of gas’ consumers, of those engaged in the manu- 
facture and supply of gas, and indeed of the country at 
large, be allowed to continue. Further legislation, and 
on a generous scale, must follow if the gas industry is 
not to have its development dangerously hampered, and 
to be seriously crippled in the struggle with its competi- 
tors. While, therefore, all those concerned welcome the 
new Biil, and are grateful for what it contains, they wel- 
come it still more because it indicates an awakening in 
Government circles from the apathy and torpor which have 
prevailed so long. Its very incompleteness shows it to 
be only an instalment of what will be accorded as soon 
as time and circumstances permit. It concedes, moreover, 
the principle that existing machinery for obtaining powers 
is unnecessarily costly and cumbersome; and there can 
be no reason for refraining to extend to many other kin- 
dred matters the simpler and cheaper procedure now ex- 
tended to a few. 

In these circumstances, we feel that those responsible 
should be congratulated upon what they have already 

achieved, and that the auspices are favourable. 
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The Berlin Exhibition. 


In another part of this issue, we give a résumé of some 
of the speeches at the opening of the Gas and Water 
Exhibition, Berlin, 1929, which took place on April 19. 
We have the word of a Minister of State for it that it is 
the largest of its kind ever held, and we congratulate the 
German Gas and Water Association on the success of 
their enterprise. It is characteristic of German thorough- 
ness that there is a special municipal department in Berlin 
which specializes in the organization of exhibitions, and 
has at its disposal magnificent premises for the purpose. 
We have little doubt that the collaboration of the exhibi- 
tion specialists with the technical Association will have pro- 
duced something really worth seeing. 

There are many features of interest in the speeches, 
and those who intend visiting the Exhibition either in June 
with the Institution party or independently will be well 
advised to read them. ‘They set out clearly the present 
state of development of the industry in Germany, and 
the circumstances in which it is working. And they show 
exactly with what objects in view the project was under- 
taken. It will be noticed that more than one speaker made 
allusion to attracting the foreigner as one of. the principal 
aims. There is something of a challenge in the claim of 
one of the speakers that Germany leads the world in gas- 
works construction, and in the manufacturing side of 
the industry generally. We well remember the admiration 
expressed by English visitors to the 1914 Munich exhibi- 
tion for some of the domestic apparatus shown, and it is 
safe to assume that many advances have been made since 
then. 

In Herr zur Nedden, who holds an important post in the 
German National Coal Council, gas has indeed an ardent 
advocate. His speech placed gas development among the 
foremost necessities of modern times for Germany, and 
he is of opinion that great things are to be expected from 
the various schemes of long-distance supply which are so 
agitating the established gas industry there at the present 
time. He may not altogether have pleased his hearers 
by offering equal welcome to the great Ruhr carbonization- 
at-the-pithead scheme, the plans of the brown-coal syn- 
dicates, or the group gas-works projects of the gas 
industry. But he stipulated for well-organized systems 
of whatever kind, and the contention of the Gas Associa- 
tion is that chaos is developing under present conditions. 
At any rate, long-distance supply is developing there 
apace, and observation at first hand and discussion of 
this cannot fail to give additional interest to a visit to 
Germany in 1929. 


° 
An Opportunity. 

Quire a number of important topics were touched upon 
in one form or another during the afternoon and evening 
proceedings in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Society of British Gas Industries. The references are 
recorded elsewhere in this issue; but there is one which 
we would briefly mention here. Next February seems at 
the moment to be a long way ahead; but it is not, and 
if consideration be given at once to plans for the 1930 
Birmingham Section of the British Industries Fair, it will 
be none too soon. ‘There is an immense amount of work 
to be done in organizing a display on this scale; and un- 
necessary eleventh-hour effort is to be deprecated. There 
must, of course, in any case be much that cannot be done 
until the last moment; but there is also a great deal that 
can be taken in hand betimes, and with this it is to be 
hoped there will be no delay. 

rhere is here an opportunity once more presented for 
a little of that co-operation of which so much was said 
by different speakers at the Society’s annual dinner. It 
does not go far, perhaps, in the direction desired by those 
who themselves regard the great gas industry—and wish 
it to be so regarded by others—as one and inseparable; 
but nevertheless it is an opportunity to be welcomed, and 
of which the utmost advantage should be taken. The 
Council, in their report, mentioned the fact that, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Local and 
National Committees of the Gas Industries Section (which 





was published in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ on March 27 /ast), they 
have decided again to undertake the organization of 4 
similar Section at the Fair next year, and that they are 
hoping for the co-operation of the other organiz:iions jy 
the industry. We are confident, as doubtless th y them. 
selves are, that this co-operation will in full n ire be 
forthcoming. One direction in which it can be brought 
into play is the arrangement of another Joint Gas Con. 
ference. That which was held during the run of this 
year’s Fair was, Mr. R. J. Milbourne (Chairman ©! Coun- 
cil of the Society of British Gas Industries) points out. 
due to the initiative of Mr. John Terrace (the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers); and it pri to be 
exceedingly popular. So far, indeed, are the exhibitors 
convinced of the value of such a conference in ection 
with the Fair, that certain of them, in applying for their 
space for next year, have made their application contin. 
gent upon there being some kind of gas conference held. 
The Gas Industries Section of 1929 was the envy of 
many other exhibitors at the Fair. Let us all resolve that 


thé 1930 Section and, its allied Joint Gas Conference shall 
be the envy of every other industry represented at Castle 
Bromwich. This result can be brought about, with the 


well-tuned resources of the gas industry, if the will bx 
sufficiently strong. The opportunity is there, and we hope 


that it will be seized with both hands. 


Gas and Public Health. 


Ir is good that the public should become more closcl) 
acquainted with the beneficial effect that gas usage has 


upon the health and well-being of the community; and 
we can think of no better method of disseminating this in- 
formation, through the most influential channels, than 
that adopted by the British Commercial Gas Association 
in their District Conferentes, two of which have recently 
been held—at Cheltenham and Aberdeen. Every yas con- 
sumer is benefiting his fellows much more than he realizes. 
Every cubic foot of gas he burns means greater cleanli- 
ness and health both within and without his home. At 
the Cheltenham Conference particular attention was paid 
to the latter aspect of gas cleanliness—brighter skies and 
thus more sunshine. A certain Medical Officer of Health 
stated recently that one in four deaths in 1925 in three 
London Boroughs was due to some complaint or othe: 
of the lungs, and that ‘‘the smoke evil is the greatest 
enemy to people who live in cities.’’ 

As distinct from electricity, the employment of gas in 
the home or in the factory means practically absolute 
elimination of the smoke evil. Neither gas nor electricity 
in the home produces dirt; both are clean. But one must 
go a step further, and consider the relative anti-smoke 
Capacities of gas and electricity not only at the point ot 
application of these refined fuels, but from the time the 
raw material—in each case coal—is brought to the sur- 
face of the earth to the time when the consumer of gas 
or electricity pays his bills. Examination of the problem 
on these broad lines leaves no room for doubt, even in 
the mind of one who may be prejudiced in favour of elec- 
tricity, that gas is a far cleaner fuel than electricity, and 
that its extended use will militate more against disease 
and discomlort than can the greater application of elec- 
tricity. 

An interesting comparison could be drawn between the 
relative air-pollution caused by gas production and clec- 
tricity generation. The atmosphere above any modern 
gas-works is free from smoke. Can the same be said 
concerning the state of the atmosphere surrounding an 
electricity generating station? In this regard we rele! 
to visible smoke; but there is another equally important 
aspect of air-pollution—contamination by sulphurous 
fumes. It is in this that electricity generating stations 


are very real offenders. Only a week or two ago we called 
the attention of our readers to the storm of influential 
public protest against the erection of an enormous supet 
power station within a few miles of the centre of London— 
protest which gains in intensity as the subject is more 
closely studied. The essence of the protest was that 
London—its historic buildings, its beautiful parks, and 


incidentally its inhabitants—should not be made to suffer 
because a certain electricity undertaking has arrived at the 
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conclusion that cheap current and long-distance transmis- 
sion do not go hand in hand. As a solution, it was sug- 
gested that the generating units should be situated in the 
country. This, however, is not a solution which meets 
with universal approval; and a correspondent to ‘‘ The 
Times ’’ of Friday last reasonably states that it is a sei- 
fish and mistaken policy to think that the countryside 
should always be made to suffer for the requirements of 
the town. This correspondent maintains that the real 
remedy lies in compelling all power stations, whether in 
or near towns or far from towns in the open rural spaces, 
to wash the hurtful sulphur fumes coming from their 
boiler furnaces, by passing the whole of the fumes thrcugh 
“washing towers in which artificial rain would play the 
part now played by the rains and fogs of heaven.’’ Ail 
this, of course, will have its due effect on the price of cur- 
rent; and ‘‘ electricity for next to nothing ’’ is far distant. 


Service in Practice. 

We repeat that the extended use of gas will militate more 
against disease and discomfort than can the greater ap- 
pucation of other ** artiticial ”’ fuels. This statement, 
however, is of littke moment unless the gas be cheap and 
the services rendered by the supplying undertaking good. 
At poth the ** 6.C.G.a.’’ Conierences there was plenty 
ot evidence that due attention 1s being paid to this ail- 
important question of service. At Cheltenham Mr, A. H. 
Wyatt, a Uurector of the C heitenham Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and Mr. C. \W. \Weltord, the Commercial 
Manager, indicated the extent of the facilities offered to 
the gas consumer by the Company. ‘hat concentration 
on good service has brought its inevitable reward is shown 
by the fact that since 1920 the amount of gas sold by the 
undertaking has increased by 35 p.ct.—trom 402 mil- 
lion c.it, In 1920 to Over 545 muulons In 1928. In 1923, 
the revenue from the sales of gas appliances and fitting’s 
was 45830; last year the figure was 4,13,551—which 
demonstrates the remarkable confidence ot the public in 
What the gas industry has done for the 
housewives of Cheltenham is evidenced by the fact that, in 
the 10,000 to 12,000 homes in the area, there are gooo gas 
cookers on hire, in addition to 2000 purchased during the 
past live years. 

What is being done in Aberdeen was outlined in a 
paper by Mr. S. Milne, the Engineer and Manager of the 
Aberdeen Gas Department. ‘* Cookers on loan ”’ is part 
of the sales policy of the Department; and since the intro- 
duction of free cooking appliances seventeen years ago, 
the sales of gas have shown an increase of 104 p.ct. This 
increased demand has led to a reduction in the price, which 
to-day is 54d. per therm for the first 10,000 c.ft. per 
quarter, falling to qd. per therm. From a study of Mr. 
Milne’s paper, it is obvious that good service has been 
one of the factors in enabling the Department to sell gas 
at such a low figure; and in this service, meter inspectors 
have played an important réle. ‘‘ Our meter inspectors, ”’ 
states Mr. Milne, ‘‘ form the connecting link between the 
Department and the consumer.’’ The inspectors in Aber- 
deen, however, are really super-inspectors, for they are 
trained to overhaul fires and cookers, adjust burners, and 
handle different types of gas appliances before they are 
appointed to a district. They visit their districts five times 
4 year—four for meter-reading, and the fifth for examina- 
ion of all appliances. They remedy minor defects and 
report any extensive repairs, which are dealt with by a 
Special staff. The advantage of this system is that com- 
plaints of whatever description—no matter how trivial— 
recelye prompt attention. 
lhe other chief factor which enables the Department to 


the use of gas. 


sell at 5°4d. per therm is the efficiency of their coke 
salt partment—in which connection we are in agree- 
ment with Mr. Milne that too little publicity, even at 

B.C.G.A."’ conferences, is given to this section of a 
sas undertaking’s service, for it is a service which, in 
the matter of revenue, is second only to the sale of gas 
itsel - Out of a total of 59,523 tons of coke available for 
sal ‘ast year, the Aberdeen Gas Department disposed of 
953»090 


00 tons (41 p.ct. of which was used for domestic pur- 
Poses) within the city and suburbs—a noteworthy achieve- 





ment. So popular has gas coke become in the Aberdeen 
area that during the past winter the Department were 
given no choice but to refuse orders. Such a demand does 
not arise unless efforts are made to cultivate it; and in 
our opinion the reason for the demand lies in the Depart- 
ment’s anxiety to serve, the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. They have a ‘‘ small sales department; ’’ and all 
who come to the gas-works can have a measure of coke— 
about 28 Ibs.—for 3d. or 6d., according to the price ruling 
at the time. This small quantity is sold at practically the 
same rate per ton as is paid by the large users; and, to 
quote Mr. Milne, ‘‘it is a real service to the poorer 
classes.’’ It is really a matter of courtesy; and every 
customer, whether he requires 28 lbs. or a thousand tons 
of coke, should receive the same treatment. There is 
always the chance that the very small consumer will be- 
come a small consumer, and the small consumer a large 
consumer—a fact which, alas, is by no means universally 
appreciated. 











The One Aim. 

With but one object in view—the furthering of the interests 
of the great industry whose welfare we have so much at heart— 
we must all feel that the present issue of the ‘‘ JourNaL ”’ offers 
good cause for congratulation. Speakers at the annual dinner 
of the Society of British Gas Industries on April 30 included 
Mr. John Terrace (the President of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers) and Mr. Frank H. Jones (the President of the British 
Commercial Gas Association). These are well-known men on 
the gas engineering side, greatly respected and of long-recog- 
nized ability; and that they should be taking so prominent a 
part in what may be termed the public life of the industry, is of 
good augury. The dinner of the Society was followed closely 
by a luncheon in London, given by the Chairman and Directors 
of the Tottenham District Gas Company to the Eastern Coun- 
ties Gas Managers’ Association; and here the interesting an- 
nouncement was made that Mr. Henry Woodall—another of 
our leaders on the engineering and administrative side—has 
consented to be the next President of the British Commercial 
Gas Association. With its busiest and foremost men thus 
ready to step forward at the call of duty, the industry will go 
forward without any faltering. 





A Gold Medal for Gas Salesmen. 

Gas salesmen will note with satisfaction the announcement 
made by Mr. R. J. Milbourne at last week’s annual meeting of 
the Society of British Gas Industries, regarding the decision of 
the Council of the Society to offer a gold medal to be awarded 
each year to the writer of the best paper read before the Circles 
during the year. This follows upon the determination already 
made public of the Institution of Gas Engineers that their gold 
medal should be given for the best paper read before the In- 
stitution, the silver medal for the best District Association 
paper, and the bronze medal for the best Junior Association. 
So far the details of the Salesmen’s Circle medal have not been 
arranged; but the proposal is one that will give well-deserved 
encouragement. 


Give Attention to Tar. 

Tar has had many ups and downs; but of late years it has 
been much more in the public eye than was at one time the case. 
Sir Arthur Duckham, however, points out that there is still a 
great deal more to be learned about it. He would like to see 
undertaken by the gas industry a study of possible developments 
of tar which would increase its value as an item in the balance- 
sheet. The uses of tar acids, he points out, are being developed 
in America, and promise exceedingly well. 


‘* Roadstone and Tar.’’ 

This is the title of a paper read by Mr. W. E. Cone, 
Technical Adviser to the British Road Tar Association, before 
the South of Scotland Branch of the Institute of Quarrying 
recently. Speaking of the selection of road tar, the author ob- 
served that this should be largely determined by the quality and 
texture of the stone; and the viscosity of the tar should be 
adjusted accordingly. As the purpose for which tar is intro- 
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duced is to provide the adhesive property necessary for binding 
the stone and preventing its attrition, due regard should be 
given to its chemical and physical characteristics, and its 
aflinity for the stone itself. The surface textures of stones are 
widely different. Stone which is hard and tough demands the 
use of a tar of high consistency if the maximum amount of 
Stone of crystalline structure re- 
sists rather than accelerates adhesion. On the other hand, tar 
of lower viscosity can be employed with stone of a coarse open 
for this tends to retain the tar, and the materials 
become more completely miscible. Such stone moreover, 
usually accompanied by the production of ‘‘ fines,’’? both 
manufacture and in laying the tarmacadam ; and the “ fines 
filler the The stone should, of course, be 
thoroughly dry before being mixed. 


adhesion is to be secured. 


structure, 
is, 
" in 


act as a in tar. 


Influence of Temperature on Road-Making. 

Mr. Cone emphasized that the question of the temperature 
of the stone and the tar is all-important. Not only can over- 
heating the materials destroy the properties of the tar, but it is 
often responsible for the formation of a thin film of tar over 
which is totally inadequate to bind the ad- 
jacent stones together. It is better to have the heat in the tar 
because of the greater ease with which it can 


the broken stone, 


than in the stone, 
The author suggested that consideration might 
well be given to the laying of the materials hot. On this point 
opinion that the use of granite holds out great 


be controlled. 
he is of the 
possibilities for the construction of surfacings subject to heavy 
traffic conditions. Hard stone of this kind is particularly suited 
to a hot-«mix process ; and where there is no restriction in regard 
of the materials, and where 
site, use should be made of 


to the location and the handling 
can be delivered hot to the 
ranging from 250 to 300 seconds, in com- 
graded from to dust. The 
may be carried out at a temperature of 220° and 250° 


they 
tars of a viscosity 


bination with stone 1} in. down 


mixing 


Fahr. for the tar and the stone respectively. 
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Igniting Coke by Gas. 

No duty is too great, nor is any too small, for gas to under. 
take. In his Presidential Address to the Society of British Gas 
Industries (which was reproduced in the ‘* JOURNAL’ a week 
ago), the Marquess of Hartington pointed out that with the 
passing of time the question of the ignitability of cok: 


as COm- 
pared with coal should become of less and less importance, as 
the facilities available for the use of gas lighting devices for 


coke or coal fires become better known and more universally 
adopted. This is a use for gas which is at the present iime not 
appreciated at its full value. It represents an appreciable 
saving of labour; and, in addition, when applied to coal fires, 
it results, by securing quicker and more thorough combustion 


of the coal, in a lessening of the smoke nuisance. 


Are We Downhearted? 

There is sufficient to raise the spirits of the gas industry 
even on the dampest day, in the statement made at last week’s 
meeting of the Society of British Gas Industries that the newest 
and most up-to-date garden suburb of London, where nearly 
6000 houses have been built, has adopted the use of gas 
throughout, not only for cooking and heating purposes, but also 
for lighting. In addition, and streets 
lighted, 31,000 burners being used for the purpose. 


the schools are gas 


An Apt Quotation. 

We have for some time past kept on our desk the calendar 
of a well-known finm in the gas industry, who forward refills at 
the beginning of each year. Under each day’s date is a well- 
chosen quotation; and frequently these give rise to serious 


thought. Our eye was caught at once by that for Friday, 
May 3: ‘* Many little leaks may sink a ship.”” There may not 


be much in common between sailors and those responsible for 
gas distribution systems; but this is a quotation 
well make an appeal to both! 


which may 





PERSONAL 


Hearty congratulations upon his marriage are offered to Mr. 
Artuur L, GrirrirH, the genial Secretary of the Society of 
British Gas Industries. This happy event took place some 
little time ago; but it came to our knowledge only a few days 
back. In an association extending over many years, this is the 
first time that Mr, Griffith has ‘* let us down.’’ Unremitting 
in his efforts to render service to others on all possible occa- 
whea it came to his own affairs Mr. Griffith was silent. 
That is why our congratulations are belated. However, we are 
able to couple them now with the announcement of a presenta- 
tion by the members, past and present, of the Council of the 


sions, 


Society of which Mr. Griffith has for so long been Secretary ; a 
cheque me ving been presented to him during last week’s annual 
meeting We join with those of the whole of the members of 


the Society our best wishes for the happiness of Mr. Griffith 
and his wife. 


At a meeting of the Wallasey Council on May 2, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Eric Bissy as Deputy Gas and Water Engineer 
and Manager to the County Borough was confirmed. Mr. 
Bibby has been at bi allasey for the past nine years, being ap- 


pointed Engineering and Technital Assistant in 1920, and gain- 
ing promotion in 1923 to the post of Senior Assistant Engineer. 
Since August, 1928, he has carried out the duties of Chief As- 
sistant to Mr. H. B. Holliday, the Gas and Water Engineer 
and Manager ; and his promotion was the unanimous resolution 
of the Gas and Water Committee. Before going to Wallasey, 

Mr. Bibby was for five years on the Technicz al and Engineering 
Staff of the Liverpool Gas Company, in which capacity he 
gained extensive experience in mechanical and chemical en- 
gineering as applied to gas undertakings. He is a Member of 


the Institution of Gas Engineers and an Associate Member of 
the Institution of Water Engineers, and was educated at the 
Liverpool University and the Liverpool Technical Institute. 


We were glad to see our friend Mr. Bernarp J. MULLANEy, 
Vice-President of the People’s Gas Light and Coke Company 


of Chicago, who is Vice-President of the American Gas As- 
sociation, present at the luncheon given by the Chairman and 
Directors of the Tottenham and District Gas Company to the 


Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association at the Hotel Cecil 
last Wednesd: ay. Mr. Mullaney is enjoying a holiday in this 
country. Our readers will probably remember that he came 
wer here to address the World Power Conference at Wembley 


in 1924, when he dealt with the interesting subject of municipal 
versus private ownership of public utilities—see “ JOURNAL ” 
for July 30, 1924, p. 459. 


Under the Order in Council dated Feb. 6, 1928, the Lord 
President of the Council has appointed Sir James ALFRED 
Ewinc, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., to be a 
member of the Advisory Council to the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Robert Whyte Reid, C.B.E. 

Announcement is made of the retirement of Mr. J. ARNOLD 
Norcross, Vice-President and General Manager of the New 
Haven Gas Light Company, from that position, to take effect 
from June 1. Mr. Norcross has been in the service of the 
Company for the past twenty-six years. Starting as Engineer 
and Superintendent, he subsequently became Secretary and 
Treasurer, and later Vice-President and General Manager. 
Prior to his connection with the New Haven Gas Company, 
Mr. Norcross had a wide experience in gas-works design, con- 
struction, and operation in connection with the building of gas 
plant in various countries abroad with the finm of Humphreys & 
Glasgow, Ltd. His earliest training was with the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. The New Haven Company 
are retaining the services of Mr. Norcross in an advisory 
capacity. 


_ 
— 


OBITUARY. 


Sir Percy Kenpatt Srotuert, K.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., died at 
Bath last Monday, at the age of 65. Educated at Clifton 
College, he was trained as a mechanical engineer, and was 
Chairman of Directors of Messrs, Stothert & Pitt, of Bath. 
He was a Deputy-Lieutenant of Somerset, and a Director 0! 
the Bath Gas Company. 


Mr. James D. 





ANDERSON, who has died at Cookstown, suc- 


ceeded his father as a Director of the local Gas Company in 
1887, and for the last 22 years was Chairman. He was for 42 
years a member of the Town Commissioners and the Urban 
Council. 

The death occurred on May 1 of Mr. Witiiam Dey, of 


Knottingley, Vice-Chairman of Directors of the Knoitingley 
Gas Company. For many years deceased was a member of the 
Knottingley Urban District Council. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
THEORY OF HEAT ENGINES." The information is general, and not always so piccise as it 
. ; ight be. For instance, one calorie is stated to be equivalent 
ee — : mig . For . 

Reviewed by Dr. W. B. Davipson. to 3796 B.Th.U., whereas as every gas chemist knows, the 
Phis boolk was originally written in 1913, The author was | factor to be taken, as directed by the Gas Referees, is 3°968. 
unfortunately killed in 1915 in the war. A new edition was | This is only one example of a good many inconsistencies in the 


brought out in 1y20; corrections by Prof, Morley having been 


embodied therein. In the present issue further amendments 


have been made, and an appendix has been added. 


\s the preface states, the book was written mainly for en- 


gineering students, and covers the ground requiring to be 
traversed by candidates who wish to sit for the London 
University B.Se. Examinations in Engineering. It is, of course, 


also claimed as being suitable for students reading for the ex- 
aminations of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute, and the Board of Education. 

An examination of these claims leads one to the conclusion 
that they are well warranted. The thermo-dynamical and 
mechanical principles of the subject are given in complete, yet 
concise, form; purely descriptive matter being for the most part 
omitted. At the same time valuable references to important 
researches are given in footnotes; and these enable the keen 
inguirer after truth to make further investigations without un- 
due loss of time. Useful recommendations to standard works 
m special subjects, such as the gas engine, are also to be found 
throughout the book, which is a treatise to be appreciated more 
by the student who wishes to cover a lot of ground in a short 
time than by the experienced engineer who desires to have 
knowledge of the latest data regarding conflicting theories, or 
full information on a particular subject. 

The budding engineer or undergraduate cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the working-out of examples of problems. The numer- 
ous questions given at the end of each chapter, to which answers 
are to be found at the end of the book, en: ible the reader to put 
his knowledge to the test. 

The Theory of Heat Engines,’’ by William Inchley, B.Sc. 
A.M.I.Mech.E., formerly Lecturer. in Engineering at University College, 
Nottingham. Third edition; with 246 diagrams and numerous a 





* 


arithmetic of the text, where figures are sometimes given with- 
out due regard to a proper degree of accuracy, 

The common error is often committed in the text of writing 
** 79,”? &c, (a temperature), for ‘*‘ one degree ”’ (a quantity of 
heat). 

It is most difficult in a book of this kind to choose and keep 


to one system of nomenclature, especially in dealing with 
gases; and, indeed, alternatives are often desirable. ‘Thi 
author works with degrees centigrade, cubic fect, and B. th. 


for the most part. One would have liked to have the alter- 
natives of cubic metres and calories for purely scientific study. 

On the whole, the book is well worthy of the popularity 
which its repeated editing indicates. 


** ELECTRICIAN ” 


It would be difficult to find such full information concerning 
electricity supply undertakings, so clearly set out and so trust- 
worthy, as is contained in the ‘* Electrician ’? Annual Tables, 
Moreover—and this is well worthy of notice—the price of the 
Tables (10s.) renders the publication available to practically 
everyone interested in the subject. The 1929 Edition of this 

| work is the forty-second of the series; and every issue seems to 

| be a little better than its predecessor. Additional information 

concerning mains and distributors, converting plant, outputs, 
showrooms, &c., which has been inserted in the present edition, 
greatly increases the utility of the Tables. The index is excel- 
lent. It includes alphabetically not only all the undertakings, 
power companies, projected schemes, &c., mentioned in the 
Tables, but also towns receiving supply in bulk. Thus in- 
formation concerning any town receiving an electricity supply 
can be ascertained with ease. Details of further European 
undertakings (Russia excepted) have been included. 





ANNUAL TABLES. 


* ««* Electrician ’ Annual Tables of Electricity Undertakings London ; 





pp. 500. Published by Longmans, Green, & Co. ; price 12s. 6d. net. 1929. Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 1os. net; postage gd. extra. 
GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 

ue political situation continued to affect business on the Stock — Primitiva 34s., 345. 13d., 34s. 3d., 34s. 3jd., 34s. Od., 34s. od., 
. . ° ° >= = i — » 1 2 5 
Exchange last week, but a more cheerful feeling prevailed 355+) 358- 1ad., 355. 3d., 4 p.ct. ist debs, 94, South Metropolitan 

me of the market 1043, 1055, 0 p.ct. pref. 108, South Suburban 108), 1094, 5 p.ct, 
SUTTIC 4 4 « ACLS. . < . 

deb. 973, Tottenham 3) p.ct. 106. Supplementary prices, 


lransactions in the Gas Market were normal, and prices were 
maintained; but there were no improvements of im- 
A slight cheek 


Imperial Continental Gaas 


was reported to the progress of the 
Association’s Bill in Parliament, 
Which probably accounts for the drop on Friday last of 10 points 
in the capital stock quotation. Further advances in the ordi- 
nary and also in the debenture stocks of the Primitiva Company 
foreshadow a satisfactory report for the past year. The Con- 
tinental Union Company are recommending a dividend of 2 p.ct. 
which is equivalent to a rate of 


portance, 


on a nine months’ account, 
£2 13s. 4d. p.ct. per annum, as compared with £1 p.ct. previ- 
ously paid, 

lt will be noticed that the Sutton Gas Company’s ordinary 
stock is now quoted on the London Exchange, and is added to 


the Stock List appearing on another page. This stock, which 
is quoted at 116-119, is well worthy of the attention of investors. 
\ dividend of 8 p.ct. has been paid for the last two years, and 
the yield, calculated on the average price, is 46 15s. 4d p.ct. 
fhe accounts for the past year show a satisfacto ry increase in 
the le of gas. 


Phe followi ing transactions were recorded during the week : 


Monxpay.—Alliance and Dublin 98, Bournemouth 5 p.ct. 1316, 
135, “ B’’ 1232, Bristol 5 p.ct. 903, 913, British 1173, 1183, 
5 p.ct. deb., 954, Commercial 99, 995, Continental Union 127, 
128, 1284, 1303, European 183, 188, Gas Light and Coke 
Igs. ild., 19s. 3d., 19s. 44d., 5 p.ct. deb. 1013, Imperial Con- 
tinental 437, 438, 439, 440, 442, 443, 444, Maidstone 5 p.ct. 
128), 129, Primitiva 33s. 73d., 33S. 9d., 33s. 103d., 348., 345. 3d., 
San Paulo 6 p.ct. pref. 3%, $Z. Uxbridge 5 p.ct. cap. 94. Sup- 
plementary prices, Bournemouth 7 p.ct. deb. 100}, 101, Danish 
5, 81, Harrogate new cons, 168, Yorktown (Camberley) and 
dis t-new 5 p.ct. pref. 923. 

MUsspay.—Bournemouth “ B ’’- 123, 4 p.ct. deb. 75, British 
117), 1173, 1181, Continental Union 127, 128, 129, 1293, 7 p.ct. 
pre 26, European 17%, 18), 183, Gas Light and Coke 
Iqs ly 198.-450., 35 p.ct. 633, °4.p.ct. pref. 763, 3 p.ct. deb. 
594, !mperial Continental 436, 437, 438, 4384, 440, 4404, 442. 
143 5, 446, 448, 449, 450, 452, Malta and Mediterranean 5, 


Cheltenham 4 p.ct, deb. 65, East Surrey ** B”’ 5 p.ct. std. 84 
Haslemere and District ‘* B”’ 7 p.ct. max. 97} 

Tuurspay.—Bournemouth 7 p.ct. max. 12}, Cape Town 44 
p.ct. pref. 64, Cardiff 74 p.ct. deb. 1023, Commercial g8}, Con- 
tinental Union 1283, 129, European 1 Gas Light and 
Coke tys., 19s. 13d., 19s. 3d., 19s. 43d., 34 p.ct. max. 64, 
4 p.ct. pref. 752, 764, 763, 3 p.ct. deb. 598, 5 p.ct. deb. 1ord, 
Imperial Continental 435, 436, 437, 435, 441, 442, 443, 445, 
4463, Primitiva 34s. 6d., 34s. 73d., 345: gd., 34S. 10}d., 355., 
35S. I2d., 35s. 24d., 358. 3d., 35s. 44d., 35s. 6d., San Paulo 
© p.ct. pref. 32%, South Metropolit: in 1043, 1043, 104}, 105, 1053, 
6 p.ct. pref. 109, South Suburban 1083, Wandsworth 5 p.-ct. 
standard 128. Supplementary prices, Dover 7} p.ct. max, 121 
121}. 

F — —Bournemouth “ B” 12} 





ny 1745 





’ 


» 12%, British 5 p-ct. deb. 


952, Cape Town 43 p.ct. pref. 6%, 7, Continental Union 128, 
7 p.ct. pref. 128, European 17}, 173, 173, Gas Light and Coke 
Igs., 19s. 13d., 198. 24d,, 198. 3d., 4 p.ct. pref. 753, 76, 763, 
3 p.ct. deb. 595, 604, 5 p.ct. deb. 1015, Imperial Continental 
425, 428, 430, 431, 433) 434), 435, 439 437, 438, 439, North 
Mi ddlesex 6 p.ct. 108, Primitiva 34s. 3d., 34s. 4id., 34s. 6d., 
34S. od., 34s. 103d., 35s., 358. 44d., 


South Metropolitan 1044, 
6 p.ct. irred. pref. 108, Tottenham 3} p.ct. 106, 1064, 108. 
Supplementary prices, Holyhead and N. Wales 8s., ®s. 13d. 
North Middlesex 6 p.ct. pref. 1073, 108, Pinner 7 p.ct, ‘ 'B o 
6, South Shields 7 p.ct. 1063, ms gene 5 p.ct. pref. 89, 
Yorktown and District new 5 p. ct. pref. 

Loan: able credits were more plentiful in « ‘omb: ird Street; and 
while 4} p.ct. was the usual rate for fresh overnight advances, 
balances were obtainable at 4} p.ct. Discounts were naturally 
weaker on the Treasury Bill announcement that Bills were 
allotted at an average of £5 os. g‘o7d. p.ct., being nearly 
2s. p.ct. below the previous week’s rate, and the lowest since 
the increase in the Bank Rate on Feb. 7 last. 

The Bank Rate is 5} p.ct., to which it was raised from 4! p.ct. 
on Feb. 7. The Banks’ de posit rate is 3} p.et., and the deposit 
rates of the Discount Houses are 34 p.ct. at call and 37 pict. at 
notice, 
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THE BERLIN EXHIBITION. 
Opening Ceremony on April 19. 


The great exhibition|in Berlin—“ Deutsche Ausstellung Gas und Wasser, Berlin, 1929 ”—was ceremoniously opened 
on April 19, in the municipal exhibition hall on the Kaiserdamm. Our contemporary, “ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,” 
for April 27, contained a full account of the proceedings, from which we give the following abstract. 

















BURGOMASTER BOSS OPENING THE GERMAN GAS AND WATER EXHIBITION. 


Before what is described as a brilliant assembly of a very 
large number of guests of honour drawn from every Ger- 
man source of science, technique, and industry, Mr. Mayor Béss 
opened the proceedings. He welcomed those present in the 
name of the City of Berlin and its municipal department for the 
organization of exhibitions, fairs, and entertaining. He 
thanked the Government for the interest they had taken in the 
project, and the help they had given, and in particular Dr. 
Curtius, the Minister of Commerce, who had unfortunately been 
prevented at the last moment by affairs of State from carrying 
out his promise to open the exhibition. It had the distinction 
of being the largest ever held at the Kaiserdamm, and, judged 
by its contents, the most important. He thanked the German 
Gas and Water Association for the manner in which they had 
co-operated in organizing the exhibition, and paid a tribute to 
the enormous amount of work which had been put into it, 
especially by Directors Schmidt and Kiihne. The exhibition 
was to be one of two large undertakings by the city in 1929; 
the other being the holding for the first time of festival sports. 
Their object was to show to natives as well as foreigners what 
Berlin had become in the last ten yeats. They confidently in- 
vited criticism. 

OBJECTS OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Deputizing for Dr. Curtius, State Secretary Dr. Trendelen- 
burg performed the opening ceremony. In his introductory re- 
marks, he pointed out what integral parts of our daily lives are 
gas and water. And yet, how few people have any clear idea 
of the working of a modern gas-works; of the manner of gas 
distribution generally ; or of the details of water supply. The 
present exhibition, he said, afforded an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity of learning all this, and more. Among its objects were 
to awaken in the general public a thorough realization of the 
services rendered by gas and water; to show them the con- 
struction and working of modern plant in all its phases; and to 
place before hygienists and other technical circles a_bird’s- 
eye view such as they had never had before. Under dual ex- 
pert guidance—the technical men of the industries concerned 
and the “* exhibition specialists ’’ of the municipality—there had 
been evolved the greatest gas and water exhibition ever held. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


One of its great advantages from the point of view of German 
commerce was that its subject would appeal to the foreigner. 
Germany, he claimed, leads the world in the construction of 
vas-works and gas-apparatus of all kinds, in gas distribution 
and measurement, and in water-works. It supplies these things 
to almost every civilized country. The exhibition would, there- 
fore, attract visitors from all lands, to the encouragement of 
German export trade and commercial relations generally. This 
would be doubly welcome in view of the present-day tendency of 
the European nations to make themselves as far as possible 
independent of former sources of supply—a tendency which is 
hitting Germany very hard in its present state of commercial 
duress. This, then, was a further object of the exhibition, 
born of the necessity to find new, and retain the old, markets. 

One more point of view, said Dr. Trendelenburg, was worthy 
of emphasis. The outsider and casual observer is too prone, 





in this age of the triumphant advance of electricity, to assume 
that the day of gas is long past. So far from this being the 
case, gas consumption is increasing year by year. Gas is still 
supreme as a heating agent, even if electricity holds the fields 
for light and power. 

Having expressed the thanks of the Government to all who 
had done so much to produce a work of such national import- 
ance, Dr. Trendelenburg declared the exhibition open. 


Tue Gas INDUSTRY ON ITs TRIAL. 


Herr Kihne, as Chairman of the Exhibition Committee and 
President of the Gas and Water Association, was the next 
speaker. He explained first of all why such seemingly different 
commodities as gas and water should so often be found running 
in double harness—a survival of the times when they were 
practically the only public utility services. The fact that they 
were united in one leading technical Association had consider- 
ably simplified the organization of the present exhibition, to 
which two years of careful thought had been devoted. 

As far as concerned the gas industry, no exhibition had been 
held since the one at Munich, which had suffered from the out- 
break of war in 1914. But there was an additional great in- 
ducement to do something at the present time. Questions are 
to the fore which are of vital moment to the great public which 
uses light and heat. For the general benefit, elucidation is re- 
quired as to the form in which the energy contained in coal 
can be best and most economically transferred to the consumer. 
For household and industry cheap fuel is a question of life or 
death. From the national point of view, it is of the utmost 
importance to decide whether gas production should be by indi- 
vidual works, groups of works, or complete centralization. Vast 
national wealth is sunk in the gas industry, and is affected 
by the question. To some, according to the individual point of 
view, the bye-products of gas manufacture may seem mort 
important even than the gas itself. But the industry wants 
not only to supply the best possible products at home, but also 
to export. It is, therefore, one of the chief aims of the exhi- 
bition to assist in arriving at a fair judgment on all these 
questions, and the gas industry claims to be able to show that 
it has, by a long way, not yet reached the limits of possible de- 
velopment of its service. 

Herr Kihne, also, emphasized the importance of the exhibi- 
tion in relation to German export trade. Intimation had been 
received from numerous foreign deputations of intended visits, 
and the German Association were particularly pleased at th: 
prospect of welcoming to their General Meeting, June 10 to 12, 
a record number of visitors from other lands. 


Tue PrLace or Gas 1n MopeErRN LiFe. 


Following the opening ceremony, a congress was held to 
which the Exhibition Committee invited representatives of 
various technical bodies, and manufacturers of gas and water 
plant. With Herr Spaleck, a Director of Messrs. Junkers & 
Co., in the chair, the principal speaker was Herr Dipl.Ing zur 
Nedden, Manager of the Technical Economic Commission of 
the National Coal Council. Without being highly technical, 


f 
i 


his paper was of considerable interest as showing the trend of 
thought in gas matters in Germany. ‘* What Does Gas Mean 
to Us ” was the title, and he described it as “ 


retrospects and 
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is.”’ Gas, he said, is the spirit of coal. Stripped of its 


rospt 
e cthin iess, of its ballast of ash and moisture, it was regarded 
first of all as a distributor of light. As such; it is often said, 


gas is finished. But what is the simple truth? That 69 p.ct. 
f all dwellings, 74 p.ct. of all streets in Germany, and 83 p.ct. 


of all the Berlin streets are to-day lighted by gas., Germany 
~ ith s yearly about 40 million inc: andescent mi intles, England 
30 millions, and the world at least i50 millions. In other 
spheres, gas enj gines generating more than 1} million horse- 
power are at work to-dé ry in Germany. Far too little recogni- 
tio in is given there to the merits of gas for the auxiliary heating 

f boilers, as for example, at peak “hours in electricity generat- 
ing stations. a the United States in 1927 nearly 70 milliards 
ng ubic feet of gas were used for this purpose. The gas turbine, 











A Giant Mantle is a Feature of the Exhibition, 


Which will most certé uinly come so soon as the workshop can 
turn out a material to stand the temperatures, holds out a future 
for gas for power purposes which is difficult to imagine. 

At present, the chief field for gas is as a heating agent. Gas 
cooking is now a normal procedure, and is used in 85 p.ct. 


New PROCcESSEs. 

is a large consumer ; but here again Germany 
is far behind other lands, and only at the be ginning of possi- 
bilities, as compared, for example, with America. There is no 
better method of dealing with coal than carbonization or gasifi- 
cation. New processes which are appearing daily for the syn- 
thetic conversion of coal into oil of all kinds, and which promise 
independence of foreign supplies, are, after all, almost without 
exception by way of coke oven gas, coal gas, producer gas, or 
water gas. But, by their incorporation in coke oven and gas 
works practice, it should be possible in the reasonably near 
future to free gas production of much of the encumbrance of 
solid residual fuel. A large increase in gas consumption is 
economically of the greatest importance, not only because of 
the high efficiency of this method of coal consumption as com- 
pared with that of electricity, but also because of the indis- 
pensability of many of the bye-products. As compared, too, 
with solid fuels, a bare regard of heat efficiencies does not give 
a true picture. There must be taken into account the many 
other virtues of gas. It costs nothing for storage; it saves 
space and labour, and it leaves no ash; its cleanliness, smoke- 
lessness, and the low heat radiation from its apparatus promote 
health and efficiency of labour, and make for its amenities. 
Above all, the gas flame, which can be so exactly and auto- 
matically regulated, reduces industrial heating to the exactness 
of a machine, and the quality of the products, of whatever 
nature, is improved out of all knowledge by its use. 


Industry, too, 


Tue Means To Repucep CHARGES. 


Gas development by no means implies that other sources of 
energy must stand still. The output of German gas-works has 
trebled since 1900 simultaneously with the enormous increase 
in the consumption of electricity. But increased gas consump- 
tion, which is of such great national importance, can only re- 
sult from continually lower prices. Improvements in working 
are, of course, helpful in this direction, but in Germany to-day 
there is something still more important. Capital is short, and 
money is dear, and so every effort must be made to use to the 
best advantage the capital invested in the industry. At present, 
interest on capital accounts for far too high a percentage of 
the cost of production; and the author referred with admira- 
tion to the sliding-scale system of charges, which is hardly 
known in Germany. He considers its adoption would have a 
most salutary effect on the gas industry there, and quotes the 
consumption per head in England of 190 cub.m. yearly, com- 
pared with only 55 cub.m. in Germany. 


LonG Distance Gas SUPPLY. 
Sliding-scale charges would undoubtedly offer a means of re- 
ducing gas prices and increasing consumption. In the author’s 


opinion, the idea of long-distance supplies from big-scale pro- 
ducers, which is so much to the fore, is a step in the same 


It constitutes a definite effort towards rationaliza- 
tion, in whatever form it assumes—whether supplies are to 
come from the Ruhr coke-ovens, the central German brown 
coal deposits, or from centralized groups of large gas-works. 
Well-organized systems of this kind are capable of extending 
the benefits of gas beyond the limits of towns and industry. 
They can carry them far into the country, and so help to solve 
many of the problems due to over-population of the urban 
areas, 

To sum up, the aim and object should be an ever-extending 
use of gas for domestic purposes, and still more in trade and 
industry, achieved through lower gas charges by the collabora- 
tion of producers of all kinds. The importance of this object 
demands common effort on the part of all—economists, officials, 
business and technical men alike. Modern developments in the 
manufacture and uses of gas give them their opportunity. To 
maintain the standard and improve it, technical education, 
especially at the universities, must receive increasing attention. 
Extended use of gas will do much to assist the nation in the 
commerce of the world, to help in improving the conditions of 
life, and in achieving a higher standard of culture. 


direction. 





— oe > 


of Berlin kitchens. About one half of the 15 million German 
households are gas consumers, to a total value of about £15 
million a year. Some -o milliards of cubic feet, or quite half the 
German output, is used for domestic purposes. Households 
using gas for their hot water supply have increased since 1914 
from 300,000 to one million. And still the domestic consump- 
tion per head is only one quarter of that of England and 
Americ 

FORTHCOMING 
May 10.—British CommerciaL Gas AssociaTion.—Manchester 


District Conference at Southport. 


May 10.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGERS.—Visit to Exmouth. 
May 1!.-YorkKsHIRE Junior Gas ws. at 


Wilde (Bradford), 


Leeds. Short papers by Messrs. H. E. 
Jackson (Sheffield). 


S. I. S. Musgrove (She field), and r J. 


May 1! NATIONAL Gas Councit.—Meeting of the Central 
utive Board in the morning at the Hotel Metropole. 
May | Nationa. Gas Councit.—Annual Meeting at the 
Hotel Metropole, 2.30 p.m. 

May | FEDERATION OF Gas Emproyers.—Annual Meeting at 
the Hotel Metropole, 3.15 p.m. 

May i. —MipLanp ASSOCIATION or Gas ENGINEERS.—Visit to 
Shrewsbury. 

May 15. —Miptanp Junior Gas Association. —Annual General 


ting in Birmingham. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


May 16.—WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF 
Gas ENGINEERS AND ManaGers.—Meeting at Cardiff. 

May 24.—NorTH oF ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Annual Meeting. 

8.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas As- 

SOCIATION.—Visit to Worthing. 

June 19.—AssociaATION OF StaTuTORY INSPECTORS OF Gas 
Meters.—Annual General Meeting in the County Hall, 
Westminster : President, Mr. H. N. Barrow, J.P. 

AS ENGINEERS. 
—~Visit. to the Halifax Gas-Works and to the Works of 
Messrs. Drakes, Ltd. 

Sept. 12.—NortTH BritTIsH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERS.— 
Annual Meeting at St. Andrews. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Annual General Meeting in London. 


June 





4-7, 


June 
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HALF-YEARLY MEETING OF THE EASTERN COUNTIES GAS 


— 


MANAGERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to the Tottenham Gas-Works and to Watson House. 


In all respects the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Counties 
\ssociation, which was held on May 1 and 2 
undet Presidency of Mr. H. C, Smiru, M.inst.C.E., the 
Chief Engineer to the Tottenham and District Gas Company, 


Gas Managers’ 


the 


was attended with success, 


The first item of the meeting comprised an inspection of the 
fottenham Gas-Works, where, on the morning of May 1, the 
members were received by Mr, Henry Woodall, M.Inst.C.E., 
the Chairman and Managing Director of the Tottenham Com- 
pany, and by Mr. Smith. Of late years these works have under- 
gone almost a transformation, so rapid has been the growth in 
the demands for gas supplied by the Company. Consequently 
the visitors had much to interest them during the tour of in- 
spection, upon the arrangements for which Mr. Smith and his 
staff deserve congratulation. The reconstruction work carried 
out recently was dealt with by the President in his Address at 
the. business meeting in the afternoon, which was published in 
the ** Journat ”’ for May 1, p. 263. 

Following the inspection, the members were conveyed to the 
Hotel Cecil, where they were entertained at luncheon by the 
Chairman and Directors of the Tottenham and District Gas 
Company. Mr. Henry Woopatt presided. 

After the Loyal Toast had been honoured, 


NeED FOR FURTHER CO-OPERATION. 


The CHAIRMAN submitied the teast of ‘* The Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association.”’ It was, he said, a great pleasure to himself 
ind his co-WVirectors to welcome the members of the Association, and 
it was an equal pleasure to couple with the toast the name of theit 
mutual friend Mr. Smith. They at Tottenham owed a great deal to 
the Asseciation; but he thought that the Association, in their turn, 
hould be indebted to Tottenham for having provided for them three 


President lhe Association, he felt, were doing useful and impor- 
tant work. Though they did not include in their membership the 


roe o 
largest gi 


s undertakings, nevertheless they did include many enter- 
prising concerns, There was no doubt that it was an excellent thing 
for to meet together and compare notes; and in this regard he 
suggested that gas men generally were frank and generous with one 
another, and that when one among them discovered something, then 
the industry benefited by the information. On the engineering side 
the combination was good, but they did not combine so well on the 
selling side. For instance, in regard to the sales of coke and tar, 
they in the Eastern district found other people trespassing on their 
province. Some of the products they sold had actually a greater 
value than ired from the price at which they were sold. When 
undertakings were temporarily over-stocked, they were apt to sell at 
an uneconomic price. A solution to this could be found if they met 
together and considered the problem. Too much coke might be pro- 
duced at one works, and too little at another; and if they in the As- 
sociation looked after their own area—an area of 150 sq. miles—and 
decided to eliminate encroachment, they would do something to benefit 
the industry without at the same time causing injury to the consumer. 


them 


ppt 
app 


AN ASSOCIATION OF QUALITY. 


The PresipENtT expressed the thanks of the Association to Mr. 
Woodall and his co-Directors for inviting the members to Tottenham, 
and for their hospitality. Without the support and encouragement of 
boards of directors and of committees, observed Mr. Smith, it would 
be almost impossible for the Association to carry on. The gas industry, 
he continued, was one of great magnitude and importance. Co- 
operative bodies had been formed to develop the industry from within, 
and to put before the public the many advantages of gas and the 
bye-products of carbonization. These co-operative bodies were of 
recent birth; but before their formation gas engineers had appreciated 


the advantages of meeting together, and this appreciation had led 
to the formation of the Parent Institution and the District Associa- 
tions. In connection with the Institution of Gas Engineers, the 


Association were proud that one of their members, and a Past-Presi- 


dent, was now occupying the Chair of the Institution. (Applause.) 
rhe Association might not be so strong numerically as were the 
other District Associations; but the fact that the Eastern Counties 


had provided no fewer than five Presidents of the Institution showed 
that ‘what the Association lacked in quantity was compensated by 
quality.. It was, concluded.Mr. Smith, highly appropriate that the 
toast should have been in the hands of Mr. Woodall, for, of the gas 
produced in the Eastern Counties, he was in some measure responsible 
for 6000 million c.ft. per annum. 


A WELL-ManaGEp INpDUsTRY. 


Mr. G. Hay Moroan, K.C., B,Se. (a Director of the Tottenham 
and District Gas Company), proposed the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests.”’ 
He had, he said, been in touch with the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’. Association for many years. Long before he became con- 
nected with the gas industry, he had been associated with the late 
Sir Daniel Goddard, who was Chairman of the Ipswich Gas Light 
Cémpany, and more recently he had been associated with Mr. Woodall, 
Mr. Broadberry, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Goulden. What impressed him 


was that, if the industry throughout the country was managed by men 
was managed by the best men in the country. 


type, then it 


of this 





The Association had chosen Mr. Smith as their President ; é 


at Tottenham naturally thought well of those who thoug] ! 
those of whom they thought well. The Association, howe, ould 


not appreciate Mr. Smith more fully than did they of the ‘ol 


Directors of the Tottenham Company. -.mong their guests, 


Mr. Morgan, was Mr. Mullaney, Vice-President of. the Ps D Gas 
Light Company of Chicago, and also Vice-President of the vais 


Gas Association. Mr. Mullaney, as they were doubtless avy s 
interested in the question of differential rates for gas in 
and it would be interesting if he would say a few words on tl 1) 


Eguity OF DirrERENTIAL RATEs. 


Mr. Bernarp J. MuLLaney, who was greeted with enthusi i 
that it might be alleged that he was present under false pretences, 
for his appearance in London had nothing to do with the g usi- 
ness. He was nearing the end of a holiday, and could be 1 rded 
as a “loafer ’’—and certainly no “ loafer’ had any place in 
gathering of gas men. If, continued Mr. Mullaney, he could clos 
his ears to the slight difference of accent, he could imagine H 
at a meeting of American gas men, for there was the same \ ality . 
and keen spirit. He was gratified to find that the gas industry in 
Great Britain was in so flourishing a condition. The gas lustry 
in the United States was enjoying a similarly happy state of affairs. 
They had experienced more definite and tangible progress dur 
past ten to fifteen years than during any previous period—and this 
in spite of keen competition from electricity. One ot the reasons for 
this marked development was the decided impetus which had beea 
given during the past twelve years by co-operation. In America 








they set great store by frank, free, and compreheisive int nge 
of information. If one company found some new or modifi rocess 
advantageous, then their information was made available cheeriully 
The work of the American Gas .\ssociation was keyed and ssed 
on the development of new information. The question of rate-making 


was too complicated to discuss briefly; but he might say g IN 
that efforts had been, and were being, made by equitable preterenti 
rates. to encourage the consumption of gas at off-peak periods of th 
day and at off-peak seasons of the year, so as to keep their 
investment better employed. Preferential rates had not been adopted 
universally, but those gas companies which had adopted them were 
showing the most substantial progress. Certainly it might be advis- 
able for British gas engineers and administrators to become bett 
acquainted with this particular subject. Concluding his remarks, Mi 
Mullaney suggested that great value would accrue if there was clos: 
personal contact between gas engineers in Britain and their confréres 
in America. For years he had been trying to persuade Mr. Good- 
enough to visit America for the annual convention of the American 
Gas Association; and he hoped that he might be able to accept th 
invitation for the meeting next year, when he (Mr. Mullaney) would, 
if nothing unforeseen happened, be at the head of the conyention, 


A Fortunatrk Company. 


Mr. FRANK Prentice (Engineer and Manager of the Ipsw Gis 
Light Company), proposing the toast of ** The Chairman and Dir 
of the Tottenham District Gas Company,” remarked that the Company 


had always been extr« mely fortunate in its administrators. Sir Daniel 


Goddard and Sir Corbett Woodall were administrators of great wisdom 
and foresight; and in Mr. Henry Woodall they had a man who was 
doing marvellous work in the gas industry. They hed had a good 
Engineer in Mr. Broadberry, and now they had another good ne in 
Mr. Smith. The Association were proud to have as their Presid 


such a distinguished Engineer. From the early days the Tottenham 
Company had shown enterprise ; and enterprise led to progress, which 
in turn brought about prosperity. Next year, continued Mr. Prentice, 
Mr. Woodall would be President of the British Commercial Gas .\s- 
sociation ; and there could be no more suitable man for the position. 
The day had arrived when gas was faced with fierce competiti nd 


would no longer sell itself. Their business was to put their own hous 


in order, and leave no stone unturned to push gas to the front. Given 
enterprise, they need have no fear; and they had an example o! such 
enterprise in the works of the Tottenham Company, the inspection 


of which had been of great educative value. 
toast the name of Mr. Henry Woodall. 
Mr. Woova.t briefly responded. 


He coupled he 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Thereafter the Business Meeting was held in the Hote! Cecil 
—the PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


After the adoption of the minutes of the last meeting, 


PRESENTATION TO RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


The Presipenr said he had the pleasant duty to perform of 
asking Mr. Hansford, the retiring President, to acc the 


customary Gold Medal to mark his year of office as President. 
In Mr. Hansford they had had a President of whom they wert 
all very proud, 

Mr. J. B. Hansrorp (Bedford), replying, said: that ap- 


preciated the honour very greatly, and the memento would 
constant reminder of a happy year of office. He than! al 
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who had played a part in making his occupancy of the 


thos¢ 
AMOS able. 


Chait 
ELECTION OF HON. MEMBERS. 

The PRESIDENT, having referred with regret to the resignation 

of Mr. P. J. Channon (Newport Pagnell) from membership of 


the Association, said he had a very interesting proposal to put 
before the meeting—that Mr. Henry Woodall be elected an 


Hon. Member of the Association. This proposal, he thought, 
required few words from him, for Mr. Woodall was, as they all 
appreciated, an engineer of wide experience and great ability. 

‘Mr. THomas Grover (Norwich), seconding the proposition, 
remarked that the motion needed no commendation. He had 
met many able gas administrators in his time, but none wiser 
or more considerate than Mr. Woodall. The Association would 
honour itself in electing Mr. Woodall an Hon. Member. 

On being put to the meeting, the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT then proposed the election of Mr. J. H. 

Brearley as an Hen. Member of the Association. Mr. Brearley, 
he observed, had been a member of the Association for many 
years, and was also a Past-President. All those present realized 
the value of the work he had done in the past for the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association, and for the gas industry 
generally. 
' Mr. GLover, seconding the proposition, referred to Mr. 
Brearley as a hard-working gas engineer who had taken a wide 
view of his duties, to the benefit of the whole gas industry. His 
contributions to the Technical Press were a source of help. 

This resolution was also passed nem. con, 


New Mempers. 


On the proposition of Mr. J. W. AucuTERLONIE (Cambridge), 
seconded by Mr. S. Hanps (Sleaford), the following were elected 
to membership of the Association: Mr. J. W. Mulley (Maldon) 
and Mr. J. Demain (Spalding). 

The following were elected to associate membership: Messrs. 
C. B. Moore, S. M. Milbourne, and H. Blakeley. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


The PresIDENT proposed the adoption of the annual report 
and balance-sheet. In doing so he mentioned that the balance 
in hand amounted to £45 4s. 7d., and that the balance of the 
Benevolent Fund, instituted by Mr. W. Jones, of Felixstowe, 
was 475 8s. 4d. 

Mr. H. R. Wimuurst (Bury St. Edmunds) seconded ; and the 
resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Presipent then moved that a donation of £5 5s. be 
given to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers—which proposition, having been seconded. by Mr. 
Winnurst, was also carried nem. con. 

EDUCATION SCHEME. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E, F. Keable) then read a letter 
which the Association had received from Mr. W. H. Warren, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Southern Association of Gas En- 
gineers and Managers (Eastern District); this letter being a 
copy of one forwarded to the Secretary of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers together with a report of Gas Representatives on 
the South-Eastern Education Committee. The letter was as 
follows: 


I have pleasure in enclosing herewith a unanimous report presented 
to the Eastern Division of the above Association (i.e., the Southern 


Association) by the Gas Representatives on the South Eastern Educa- 
tion Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

[his report was discussed by the Eastern District at their January 
meeting, and members present were unanimous in their agreement 
with the recommendations brought forward in the report. They are 
aware that the Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
was designed to be an Education Scheme, and not merely an Examina- 
tion Scheme, and that it would be inadvisable so to alter it as to 
allow candidates to pass examinations without a sufficiently compre- 
hensive knowledge of their subject. 

At the same time, since the inception of the Scheme, steps have 
been taken to modify the rules governing membership of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, and the value of the Higher Grade anJ 
Dip! . Certificates in Gas Engineering in future will be that they 
(co | with certain qualifications regarding training and experience) 
wil 'mit candidates as members of the Institution. 

I ese circumstances, the members of the Eastern District of 
the thern Association feel that the examination might be conducted 
by Instifution af Gas Engineers alone, and be so designed as 
pr lv to test a candidate’s knowledge not only in gas engineering, 
'so in ancillary subjects. They suggest that one method by 
wl this purpose might be attained would be by incorporating an 

; t in the Higher Grade as well as in the Diploma Examination. 

[ -m instructed to ask you to bring this matter before the Council 


irly date. 


Concerning the report itself, Mr. Keable said he would ask 


the President to epitomize it. 
ihe Presipent said that what led to the passing of the 
resclution by the Southern Association had been the difficulties 


1 faced some of the candidates who wished to sit for the 
nations of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The Institu- 
Hon stated that all candidates must gain their education in the 
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prescribed manner ; but it had been felt that latitude should bé 
allowed, and that the Institution should be able so to frame 
their examinations in all subjects as to make sure that mere 
** cramming ’’ on the part of the candidates would not bring 
success, 

Mr. FRANK PRENTICE mentioned that the Eastern Counties 
district was an extremely scattered one, and fh some cases it 
was practically impossible for would-be candidates for the ex- 
aminations of the Institution to conform to the rules set out. 
Investigation of the matter had been a period of tribulation for 
the Chairman, the Secretary, and the Examiners in the district, 
as well as for the students themselves ; and they were extremely 
grateful to the Southern Association for showing them a way 
out of their difficulties. Surely it should be possible for a 
student to gain his education practically and theoretically, and 
gain the necessary certificates, without all the red tape of the 
Institution Scheme as at present laid down. As far as Ipswich 
was concerned, they could not get efficient fitters; and they 
had taken steps to educate the youths they employed by training 
them. It certainly seemed a pity if, after a man had taken all 
the trouble to educate himself, and make himself thoroughly 
efficient, he could not gain a certificate simply because he did 
not follow the precise rules of education laid down by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. He would be glad to know 
whether any further move had been made in other District 
Associations. 

The Hon. Secretary said that, as the Association’s Repre- 
sentative, he had attended a meeting of the Education Com- 
mittee in Leeds. Though no definite decision was reached, he 
learned that the Institution were giving the matter serious con- 
sideration, and that their contention was receiving the support 
of the President of the Institution. 

The Presipent then asked the meeting whether it was their 
intention to support those District Associations which were en- 
deavouring to obtain a change on the lines suggested. If so, he 
would put the following resolution : 


That the Scheme should be modified in order to render 
possible the taking of the Institution examinations by all 
properly trained gas engineers and students of gas supply 
irrespective of the methods by which they may have ob- 
tained their technical education, 


The resolution was passed unanimously. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


At this stage in the proceedings Mr. Smith delivered his Ad- 
dress, which, as previously stated, will be found in the 
** JouRNAL ”’ for May 1, p. 263. 


VoTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. P. D. Watmstey (Great Yarmouth), in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Smith for his Address, said that they in the 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association regarded their 
President as a pioneer worker in the industry. They always 
expected something thorough from him; and in the Address, 
which was a masterly exposition, they had not been disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. A. E. Broapperry seconded the vote. As a Past-Presi- 
dent of the Association, as Mr. Smith’s predecessor in office, 
and as a member of the Board of the Tottenham and District 
Company, he said he was proud of their President. All that 
Mr. Smith had described in his Address had received the full 
support of his Directors; and he was sure that the confidence 
which the Board reposed in him would ensure that full con- 
sideration would always be paid to any of his ideas. 

The Presipent, having expressed his thanks for the vote, 
mentioned that the Institution of Gas Engineers had decided to 
award the Silver Medal of the Institution to what they con- 
sidered was the best paper contributed to the proceedings of any 
of the District Associations during the year. This would 
doubtless engender enthusiasm among the members. 


Piace OF Next MEETING. 


Before the close of the meeting, the Presipent announced 
that the next meeting of the Association would be held in 
London. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


On the evening of May 1, the members of the Association 
assembled at the Hotel Cecil for the annual dinner—Mr. Situ 
presiding—at which Mr. Woopatt took the opportunity of 
thanking the members for electing him an Hon. Member. 

The Loyal Toast was duly honoured, after which 





A Wett-Servep AREA. 

Mr. Joun Terrace, M.Inst.C.E. (President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers), gave the toast of ‘‘ The Tottenham and District Gas 
Company.’’ Seldom, he said, had he had a pleasanter duty to per- 
form, for twenty-seven years ago he had the good fortune to enter 
the services of what was at that time the Tottenham and Edmonton 
Gas Company, with which undertaking he spent seven of the hap- 
piest years of his life. During that period the Company’s output of 
gas doubled, and this naturally incurred a considerable amount of re- 
construction at the works. In addition to this, however, he always 
bore in mind the feeling of comradeship which existed between his 
then Chief and himself, Since he left Tottenham, the area supplied 
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by the Company had been greatly increased. Enfield had been taken 
over, and recently the district of the Waltham and Cheshunt Gas 
Company had been acquired. The area of the Tottenham Company 
had increased, but always the consumers had been exceedingly well 
served. The visit of the members of the Association to the Tottenham 
Works that morning showed them one reason for this good service ; 
and other branches of the Company’s activities were carried out in an 
equally good manner. The efficiency of the works reflected the 
greatest credit on their President, Mr. Smith, and on his predecessor, 
Mr. Broadberry, who was now on the Board of Directors of the 
Company. There were, however, those who had even more power 
to accelerate or retard the progress of the Company; and here again 
Tottenham had been well served. When he first joined the Company, 
Sir Corbet Woodall was Chairman; and he guided the affairs of the 
Company through a period of extraordinarily rapid development. It 
was during his tenure of office, too, that co-partnership was introduced. 


CONTENTED WORKMEN. 


Mr. Woopa.., replying to the toast, remarked that the Tottenham 
Company were naturally greatly interested in the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association if only for the reason that the Association 
had supplied them with such excellent officers. The Company had, 
indeed, been extremely well managed for many years. Mr. Terrace 
had referred to the co-partnership scheme. This was, of course, most 
useful, for it resulted in contentment on the part of the workmen, 
and appreciation of the fact that the Company was deserving of good 
service. Regarding the growth of the undertaking, this gave rise to 
more work, but at the same time it increased the interest of this work. 
Concluding his remarks, Mr. Woodall again thanked the members 
of the Association for electing him an Hon. Member—an honour which 
he valued highly. 


TOTTENHAM AND THE ** B.C.G.A. 


Mr. A. E. Broapperry, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests,” 
mentioned that he had been associated with the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association for very many years. rte supposed that the 
reason why he had been asked to submit this popular toast was because 
he was a Past-President of the Association, and also because he was 
the predecessor of Mr. Smith at Tottenham. His position was, how- 
ever, somewhat difficult in that, as a Director of the Company, he 
was one of the Association’s guests. Moreover, the position was no 
less involved by the fact that .u1r. Woodall, when he (the speaker) 
was first asked to propose the toast, was a visitor, while now he 
was a member of the Association. (Laughter.) They were honoured 
by the presence of Mr. Hay Morgan, who, as they were aware, was a 
Director of the Tottenham Company, and of Mr. Terrace, the Pre- 
sident of the Institution of Gas Engineers, who had already told them 
of the happy time they had spent together at Tottenham. The support 
af Mr. Terrace in those days was one of the finest things that anyone 
could ever experience. They had also with them Mr. Dean, President 
of the Southern Association, who commenced his career with the 
Tottenham Gas Company. Thus the Company had provided three 
reigning Presidents in Mr. Terrace, Mr. Dean, and Mr. Smith. Then 
there was present Mr. Goodenough. He could not claim that Mr. 
Goodenough was connected with Tottenham, but Tottenham could 
claim to be connected with Mr. Goodenough. The commencement of 
the British Commercial Gas Association could be traced to the sug- 
gestion that the Institution of Gas Engineers should form a publicity 
committee ; and he (the speaker) had had the privilege of suggesting 
to the Board of the Tottenham Company that, if twenty supporting 
undertakings could be found, then they should subscribe 2s. 6d. per 
million c.ft. of gas sold to the funds of the *f B.C.G.A."") This was 
found possible, and it was the basis on which Mr. Goodenough had 
organized the Association. 

Mr. F. W. Goopenoucu, C.B.E., Chairman of the Executive of 
the British Commercial Gas Association, responding to the toast, 
said that it was a great pleasure for him to be present, for, while, 
as Mr. Broadberry had remarked, he was not an old Tottenham man, 
he had been closely related to the undertaking. Tottenham was 
the first Company to subscribe to the funds of the ‘* B.C.G.A.,’’ and 
he could not say how much the Association owed in its early days 
to the warm support of Sir Corbet Woodall, who at that time was a 
Director of the Tottenham Company and also of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. It was on May 1, 1903—exactly twenty-six years 
ago—that the Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company passed 
a resolution to the effect that a new department should be formed 
to develop sales. He (Mr. Goodenough) was placed in charge of this 
department, which was inaugurated on the personal responsibility of 
Sir Corbet, whom he regarded as his foster-father in the gas industry. 
Sir Corbet was the first President of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ He was a man 
of extraordinary foresight, keenness, and energy, and was gifted with 
that power of appreciating and encouraging young men which was 
the greatest sign of a leader of men. Not only was Tottenham the 
first Company to subscribe to the ** B.C.G.A.,”’ but the then Engineer, 
Mr. Broadberry, was one of the members of the first Executive Com- 
mittee; and he (the speaker) had always found in him a keen and 
enthusiastic member of the Executive, and one to whom he, as Chair- 
man, owed a very great deal. Mr. Goodenough concluded his remarks 
by expressing his gratification at the presence of Mr. Terrace, who, 
he said, was one of the keenest Presidents that had ever occupied the 
Chair of the Institution. The work he had done in connection with 
education was alone sufficiént to mark him as one of the most active 
Presidents that the Institution had had for many a long day. 

Mr. W. E. Dean, President of the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers, in proposing the toast of the “‘ Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association,’’ said that, if Mr. Smith made 
as good a President of the Association as he had made a Secretary 
of the Southern Association, then he could congratulate the members 
of the Eastern Association on their choice. 

Mr. A. Grecory, Vice-President of the Eastern Counties Associa- 
tion, responded. 

The final toast of the evening was that of “‘ The President,”’ which 





was submitted by Mr. AUCHTERLONIE. In his reply, the | 
said that any success which had attended the meeting was d 
to the kind spirit of the Chairman and Directors of the T\ 
Company, and to the work of the staff. 


VISIT TO WATSON HOUSE. 


On Thursday afternoon, May 2, the Association we; 
guests of the Gas Light and Coke Company in a tou: 
spection of Watson House. 

Conveyed from Grosvenor Gardens by motor coach 
visitors were met at Watson House by Mr. J. G. Clark 
Research and Training Section, and taken in parties , 
premises. The first department inspected was the ap, 
shop, where boys from the age of fourteen are trained 
fitting practice. There is no revenue obtained from t! 
as all the work done is practice for the boys only. ‘1 
carpenters’ and polishing and lacquering shops were i: 
followed by the geyser testing room. Here there are n 
types of geyser in section, and parties of a dozen or s 
from the districts come up every day for ‘‘ refresher ’ 
or for the study of new apparatus. A new type of baffle 
is being experimented with by the Company was sho\ 
regard to the apprentices, the Company take on about 
dred boys a year, though the actual retirement and de 
of their staff is slightly in excess of this number. It 
pointed out, however, that at this time it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain boys at the age of fourteen, owing ty 
the decreased birth-rate during the war. 

The visitors were shown over the fitters’ training shop, wher: 
all ranges of cookers and fires are thoroughly mastered, as 
regards minor adjustments, and where meter fitting is ) 
learnt. A new design of fitters’ handcart was seen here, which 
was built to conform with police regulations. It is interesting 
to note that each year the Turners Association offer a silver 
medal for the best piece of work done by apprentice fitters from 
various firms. The Gas Light and Coke Company have won 
this medal on several occasions, and the winning piece of work 
was to be seen. ‘The lecture room was next inspected, and her 
the apprentices attend classes one half-day each week. Herr 
was seen a projector by which the thread of pipes is tested, 
and much interest was evinced in a new form of gas plug for 
irons or portable rings, whereby the insertion of the plug in a 
socket automatically turns on the gas, and withdrawal turns it 
out again. 

The research laboratory was then inspected, where tests for 
radiant heat are made on different types of gas fire. There 
was also to be seen a new design of portable heater, a gas 
poker, and the unit of an “‘ Electrolux ”’ refrigerator. Experi- 
ments are in progress relative to increasing the efficiency of the 
** Sunhot ”’ boiler. Another apparatus that attracted the visi- 
tors’ attention was a small heating appliance for linen cup- 
boards. It has been found by the Company that prospectiv 
customers are deterred from having a geyser installed on ac- 
count of their having to dispense with their hot linen cupboard. 
With this appliance the difficulty has now been overcome, and 
with the small consumption of about 4 c.ft. per hour the linen 
cupboard can be kept ‘hot without any danger of the clothes 
coming in contact with the flame, this being completely en- 
closed. 

Different designs of pneumatic switch for distance control of 
lights were to be seen, and the Association finally inspected the 
chemical laboratory. Here were seen photographs of the insid 
of burner injector tubes in section, and inaccuracies in_ the 
boring were plainly visible in some. Various manufacturers 
send up their work to be tested for faults in the boring, as thes 
often cause roaring in the lighting burner. Here was 
viewed an apparatus for testing mantles for shocks, together 
with an apparatus for detecting down to one part in a million 
of carbon monoxide in the air. In this connection it was stated 
that by breathing over the top of a gas geyser less carbon 
monoxide would be inhaled than in the street outside the Bank 
of England; and less from a gas fire than in the Blackwall 
Tunnel, though steps are being taken to remedy the high figuré 
of carbon monoxide in this latter place. 

After the inspection, the visitors were entertained at tea by 
the Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company. Mr. 
Henry Woopatt, the Deputy-Governor, presided, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. R. W. Foot (General Manager), Mr. Stephen 
Lacey, and Mr. W. McDowall. 


1 
Also 


Vote or THANKS. 


The PRESIDENT proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for the enjoyable visit which the 
Association had made that afternoon. It had, he said, opened 
their eyes to the very valuable work the Company were doi 
for the benefit of the whole industry. Such a visit as this was 
typical of the co-operation that existed in the industry to-d 

Mr. Woopatt, replying, apologized for the absence o! 
Governor, Sir David Milne-Watson, on that occasion, and 
tended a hearty welcome to the Association. 


ng 


He pointed 
that he himself was there in double capacity—in the first | 

as one of them, and also as host. Watson House would per- 
petuate the name of their Governor for many generations, be- 
sides being typical of the useful work being done in the industry 


to-day. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 


Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society, which was held on Tuesday of last week, April 30, at the Hotel 
Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C., was a successful gathering. 


It was held under the 


Presidency of the Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON, M.P., whose address was published on 
pp. 255-57 of last week’s “ JOURNAL.” The annual dinner took place in the evening, when some interesting 


speeches were made. 





On the opening of the business proceedings, the minutes of 
the last annual meeting and of the autumn meeting were taken 
as read and confirmed. 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1928-29. 


Mr. R. J. Mitsourne (Chairman of the Council) then sub- 
mitted the following report upon the work of the Society during 
the year 1928-29. 

We have to 
members : 

John E. Williams, Chairman, John E. 
and one of the founders of the Society. 

Frederick G. Cockey, Director, Smith Meters, Ltd. 

Henry S. Smith-Rewse, Vice-Chairman, Whessoe Foundry and 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Sidney Hersey, Director, Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler, Ltd. 

William Perrott, Chairman, C. & W. Walker, Ltd. 

J. T. Daly, Managing The Horseley 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 


regret the death of the following 


much g 


record with 


Williams & Co., Ltd., 


Director, Bridge and 
also 
Arthur F. Bezant, Editor of the ‘* Gas JouRNAL. 
Peter Robertson, Editor of the ** Gas World.” 
The Society wishes to offer hearty congratulations to The Right 
Hon. Lord Melchett, one of our Past-Presidents, on the honour of a 
Peerage conferred upon him by His Majesty the King. 


Economic Commission to Australia.—lt was with much gratifica- 
tion we learnt that His Majesty’s Government had appointed Sir 
Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., Leader of the Economic Mission to 


Australia; it was a great compliment to him and to the gas industry. 
We congratulate him on his safe return and the success of the Mission, 


and hope that the conferences with the producers and industrial 
leaders in Australia will result in a great increase of trade with 


Great Britain. 

Gas Developments.—Dr. E. W. Smith has been appointed Chief 
Technical Officer of the Area Gas Supply Committee of the Board 
of Trade, which is carrying out an investigation spread over the 
industrial areas between Liverpool and the Humber, and Leeds and 
Birmingham, to see if gas undertakings in that area can take a 
supply of gas from the coke ovens which already exist there, or may 
be erected in future. We take the opportunity of congratulating him 
and wishing him every success. 

Leeds University.—At the laying of the Foundation Stone 
October of the new buildings of Leeds University by Her Grace th: 
Duchess of Devonshire, we were represented by our Vice-Chairman, 


in 


Mr. C. A. Goodall. ae» 
World Power Conference—Fuel Conference.—The Society, as one 
of the constituent bodies of the World Power Conference, British 


National Committee, views with satisfaction the large measure of 
success attained during the meetings held at the Imperial Institute, 
London, from Sept. 24 to Oct. 6. Many of our members attended, 
and your Council is of the opinion that the Organizers are to be 
congratulated on the results achieved. The Chairman of the Council 
for the time being has been appointed our representative on the 
British National Committee of the World Power Conference. 

International Conference on Bituminous Coal.—Dr. E, W. Smith 
acted as our delegate at the Conference at Pittsburgh, U.S.A., and 
has presented an interesting report. 

British Industries Fair, Birmingham, 1929.—The Gas Industries 
Section at the Fair organized by the Society with the co-operation 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the British Commercial Gas 
Association, and the National Gas Council was a pronounced suc- 
cess, as evinced by the wide publicity in the national Press. The 
Central Information Bureau received a good deal of attention, served 
a very useful purpose, and fully justified the expense incurred in its 
design and equipment. It was favourably commented upon in the 
Press and by visitors to the Fair. We are much indebted to the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department for the energetic work 
they put into the organization of the Section, to the Joint Committee, 
and to Mr. R. J. Rogers who again so ably acted as Hon. Secretary. 
The Joint Gas Conference during the run of the Fair was well 
attended, and we desire to express our thanks to those who kindly 
contributed papers. The Council has decided again to undertake the 
organization of the Gas Industries Section at the Fair next year, 
and hopes for the co-operation of the other organizations in the 
Industry. 

Pills in Parliament.—Our Parliamentary Agents have watched Bills 


likely to affect our members; and we are pleased to report that the 


Society has derived considerable benefit from their efforts on our 
behalf. 
Pritish 


Engineering Standards Association.—This Association, 


The new President of the Society is the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 





which has recently applied for a Royal Charter, has intimated its 
intention of giving representation to both sides of the gas industry— 
namely, the Institution of Gas Engineers and the Society, to be named 


‘The Gas Industries Sectional Committee.’’ We have accordingly 
nominated four representatives on the Committee. The draft British 
Standard Specification for Tars (Nos. 1 and 2) for Road Purposes 
has been under consideration, and, on the invitation of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. E. W, Smith has been appointed our representative on the 
panel which is engaged in the preparation of the specification. 

Standard Conditions of Contract.—The revision of the Standard 
Conditions has been under consideration, and it is hoped shortly to 
arrange a conference with a committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers to discuss the suggested alterations. 

Gasholders.—During the past year, Mr. R. J. Milbourne has read 
two very important papers on this subject, one before the Society 
of British Gas Industries, dealing particularly with the corrosion of 
gasholder sheeting, and which is published, together with the dis- 
cussion on same, in the Society’s Bulletin No. 26 dated: December, 
1928. His other paper on gasholders was read before the Joint Gas 
Conference at the British Industries Fair, Birmingham, on Feb. 109, 
which not only generally dealt with guide-framed and spiral gas- 
holders, but also included a description of the new type of spherical 


high-pressure gasholder, and also the tankless gasholders on the 
M.A.N. and Klénne systems. This paper was published in. the 
“Gas Journat ’’ on Feb. 20, and the discussion on same appears 


in the “Gas JourNnaL ”’ of Feb. 27. These two papers form a very 
valuable contribution to the general subject of gasholder construction. 

Gas Stove Section.—During the year there have been four meet- 
ings of Section VI., at which various subjects of vital interest to all 
the members have been brought forward, carefully discussed, and 
important recommendations made, and decisions arrived at. 

International Commission on Illumination.—Mr. H. Talbot, late 
Chairman of the Lighting Section, was nominated to represent the 
Society at the meetings in New York in September, but unfortunately 
owing to unforeseen circumstances was unable to go out. Mr. 
Robert Watson, of Doncaster, who represented the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, with the consent of the Institution kindly represented 
us as well, and the very hearty thanks of the Society have been 
conveyed to him for his services. ; 

British National Illumination Committee.—Col. E. A. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Lighting Section, has been appointed as one of our 
representatives on the Committee in place of Mr. H. Talbot resigned. 
Mr. Philip H. Sugg has been appointed our representative on the 
following Sub-Committees: 


Factory Office and Schoo] Lighting. 
Diffusing Materials. 
Light Flux Distribution. 

Illuminating Engineering Society.—To show our interest in the 
work of the Illuminating Engineering Society, we have recently 
become ‘‘ Sustaining Members,’’ and have given financial support. 
Mr. Frederick J. Gould has been appointed as our representative, 

Public Lighting Engineers’ Conference.—At the Annual Conference 
at Sheffield of the Public Lighting Engineers in July, the gas industry 
was very well represented. Some of our members loaned for inspec- 
tion street lighting installations conforming to the British Standard 
Specification for Street Lighting, which was recently issued, and the 
tests were very satisfactory. 

Lighting Load.—Efforts are in progress to stimulate increased 
interest in the use of gas for lighting, and active steps are being 
taken in this direction. A Sub-Committee has been in conference 
with a Committee appointed by the British Commercial Association, 
and has discussed the matter. 

Refractories.—Progress in refractory research and manufacture 
during the past year has been great and continuous. Mr. Frank 
West has been elected Vice-Chairman of the British Refractories 
Research Association, an organization with which he has been very 
actively concerned for some years past. Mr, W. J. Gardner, a 
Member of the Society under Section X., is the President for the year 
of the Ceramic Society, and in April is leaving with a party for 
America, in which Section X. is strongly represented, for an intensive 
tour of the Eastern Firebrick Works. 

Gas Coal Section.—During the past twelve months, two or three 
meetings have been held, when the various schemes brought forward 
by the coal owners to try to improve the deplorable condition of the 
coal industry were carefully considered. It is generally agreed that 
an economic price must be obtained to give a fair return to the 
colliery shareholders, and provide the workers with a decent standard 
of living. At the same time, it was felt that great care must be 
exercised in the fixing of restricted production, as the creation of an 
artificial shortage of coal would in the long run be beneficial neither 
to the country nor to the coal industry itself. The gas industry 
is naturally vitally interested in these questions, and the general view 
seems to be that, while unnecessary inflation of prices would be 
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strongly opposed, there would be no objection to a reasonably fair 


economic price being paid for gas coal, if, proper and regular. future 
supplies re to be available. 
Revision of Railway Classification of Goods.—Messrs. Tweedy & 


Holt, our railway experts at Halifax, continue to watch our interests, 


and their reports keep us in touch with railway matters. ‘The prizes 
in the City and Guilds of London Institute Examinations in Gas- 
Works Practice, Gas Supply Practice, and Gas Fitting have been 


led. and announced in the Technical Press. The member- 


duly awar 


ship of the Society is steadily increasing. Six new firms have joined 
during the period under review, 

The Society wishes to accord their best thanks to the Most Hon. 
the Marauess of Hartington, M.P., for his valuable services during 


his Presidency. On his retirement he has been pleased to accept the 
office of a Vice-President, and we hope that we may long have the 


benefit of his counsel and advice. We also desire to place on record 
our best thanks to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland for his able 
and valuable presidential address at the last Annual Meeting, which 
dealt with the national position in regard to fuel, especially with 
reference to the oil and coal industries and the importance of co- 
operation between the gas industry and the coal industry; also to 
Mr. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., A.M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of the Council, 
for his Paper at the Autumn Meeting on ‘ Gasholder Sheeting,”’ 
which led to a rood discussion, 

We have much pleasure in announcing that the Right Hon. Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood has accepted the Presidency of the Society for the 
comin , year 

On behalf of the Council, 
R. J. MILBOURNE, 
Chairman, 
REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. Mirpourne said: Before moving the adoption of the 


report, I should like to make a few personal remarks. In 
the first place, I have to refer with much regret to the death 
of several members of our Society. I am quite sure it will 
be the wish of all of vou that we should mark our respect by 
standing silently. [This the members did.] 1 may sav that the 
report this vear has been compiled from information furnished 
by the Chairmen of the various Sections. I venture to think 
that the record of the past year’s usefulness is highly satisfac- 


torv, and shows how our Society has developed in work of 
value, not only to our members, but to the industry of which 
the operations of the members form part; and the results 


achieved should be the means of inspirine the members to ex- 
nand still further its serviceability for the prosperity of the gas 
industry generally. 

An enormous amount of prominence has been given to the 
theoretical merits of electricity; and so much has been heard 
about the centralization of electricity supply and the benefits 
likely to accrue therefrom, that in many circles it has become 
accepted a matter of course that centralization is the sure 
road to cheap electricity. Some enthusiastic supporters have 
already been talking about electricity supply in rural districts 

t one farthing per unit; and although the relative costs of 
production in large and small stations do not support this over- 
outlook, it shows conclusively that the gas industrv 
must not be lacking in enthusiasm and progress, and be fully 
prepared to deal with the severe competition we shall have to 


as 


optimistic 


face. It is, however, very gratifying to note the steady pro- 
sress which the gas industry continues to make, in spite of 
all competition. Substantial increases in gas consumption con- 
tinue to take place all over the country for cooking, heating, 


and lighting. These increases in gas consumption have necessi- 
tated the placing of contracts with our members for the erection 
of new plant in many localities, and for the alterations and 
extensions of existing plant. This is evidence of the healthy 
condition of the industry, notwithstanding the many disadvan- 


tages of obsolete legislation under which it is compelled to 
conduct its business. 

It is verv pleasing to note that our Society has decided to 
continue its support to the Gas Section for the next British 
Industries Fair at Birmingham in 1930; and I trust that those 
of our members who exhibited at the last Fair were rewarded 


by a material iner in the sale of their products, and are 


fully satisfied with the results obtained from their participation 


ise 


in the Gas Industries Section. But the sain to the gas industry 
from this co-operative effort is much more far-reaching than 


the satisfactory trading results recorded by the individual ex- 
hibitors, as it materially assists in keeping the progressive 
of the industry alive in an atmosphere where every 
portunity is taken by our electrical competitors to 


( ul ter 


exhibit and explain their latest appliances. Although it is very 
difficult t iuge the actual amount of business transacted at 
the Fair, there is no doubt that this was considerable, and 
that even from this limited point of view the great majority 
of exhibitors were well satisfied. This Society is more con- 
cerned with the broader view of the benefit which accrues to 
th is industry as a whole from its organized representation 
( this National Fair. Although, owing to the abnormally 
severe weather both here and on the Continent, and the general 
prevalence of illness throughout the country, the numbers of 

ers and of the general public were not so great as last 
ear, vet the publicity which the industry obtained both at the 
Fair and in the general newspapers of the country was most 
satisfactory. At the present time anything of the nature of! 
national publicity for the industry is of the greatest importance 
o it; and all who recognize how vital is the need for educating 
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the public in the uses of gas will realize how wide an 
the Gas Industries Section must have in widening t]} 
industrial and domestic uses of gas. Exhibitors in thy sous 
are to be congratulated on the great care they took t ve 
their stands staffed by responsible representatives. 


| 
instances directors and proprietors were in personal att 


throughout the Fair period. We must endeavour to m the 
Gas Industries Section at the 1930 Fair worthy of ¢ "2 
industry and the Society of British Gas Industries. 

While we are congratulating ourselves, we must e 


unmindful of the powerful aid rendered to our industry the 
‘¢ Kindred Gas Associations.’’ We gratefully acknow! 
very useful work carried out by the National Gas ( 
under the able Presidency of Sir David Milne-Watson s\ 
efforts to secure appropriate legislation for the rem f 
unnecessary restrictions on the gas industry will, I fi 


re 
be ultimately crowned with success. I am pleased to ; rt 
that the third and final reading of the new Gas Bill tools lacy 
on April 20 in the House of Commons. Though this | is 
somewhat limited, it is verv acceptable. We are lookin: r- 
ward to the introduction of a much broader Bill i he 
next Parliament. The most pressing concessions tI 1S 
industry is urgently in need of, for its further development. 
are powers to charge consumers by other than the flat ratc, as 
the electricity industry does; increased facilities and powers in 
connection with works co-operation and joint working; greater 
freedom and facilities for raising capital; and an amendment 
of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 

We are also indebted to the Institution of Gas Engineers for 
organizing the Joint Gas Conference at the British Industries 
Fair, which was brought about by the foresight and initiative of 
the President, Mr. John Terrace, M.Inst.C.E.; and | uld 
express the fervent hope that a similar conference will be 


arranged for the coming vear, for I feel sure that there is a 
strong spirit of appreciation throughout the gas industry of 
the value of co-operation, and a desire to work for one common 
end. All exhibitors were unanimous that the Joint Gas Con- 
ference proved a most valuable means of increasine the attend- 
ance of gas engineers and buyers at the Fair; and, indeed, som 
exhibitors, in applying for their space for next year’s Fair, 
have made their application contingent upon there being some 
kind of Gas Conference held during the run of the Fair, 

The British Commercial Gas Association in particular 
doine an immense amount of publicity work, which materially 
assists the trade and prosperity of our members. It the 
business of the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ to make the public conscious of 
the service which gas is capable of rendering, and they can 
be relied upon to carry out this work effectively. if they 
supplied With ample funds. It is extremely gratifving to note 
that the very newest and most up-to-date garden suburb of 
London, where nearly 6000 houses have been built, has adopted 
the use of vas throughout, not only for cooking and heatin 
purposes, but also for lighting. In addition, the schools and 
streets are gas lighted; 31,000 burners being used for the pur- 
pose. 

I should also like to extend a meed of praise to the very 
ful work accomplished bv the Gas Salesmen’s Circles. 
cates that this latest addition to our kindred organizations is 
anxious to improve the technique of its members, and extend 
the sale of gas appliances, and consequently increase the amount 
of gas consumed. These Salesmen’s Circles are worthy of 
every encouragement and support; and I am, therefore, verv 
pleased to announce that the council of the Society have de- 
cided to offer a gold medal to be awarded each vear to the 
writer of the best paper read before the Circles during th 
year. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the Council’s report 


are 


are 


gS 


It indi 


Tur Coat 

Mr. C. A. Goopatt, in seconding the adoption of the report, 
remarked that, as would have been gathered from what th 
Chairman had said, the relationships between the Society and 
the other organizations of the industry had been as friendly 
as in the past. They had all been working together with th 
common object of doing the best possible for the industri 
Reference was made in the report to the recent World Power 
Conference, in which several members of the Society took part 
In considering the subject of gas, they must get down to thi 
very foundation, which was coal; and papers read at the Con- 
ference dealt with various aspects of the provision for \S- 


Sk TION, 


works of such raw material as would enable them to produ 

gas at the cheapest possible rate. This, of course, had clos 
connection with the Coal Section of the Society. Although this 
Section was not very old, much work had been done by it which 
would be of benefit to the gas industry. The question of ¢! 
lighting load was mentioned a year a 


' ago, and the suggestion 
which was thrown out that the “ B.C.G.A.”’ might do s 


thing more in regard to this particular part of their activitie- 
had been received by them in the friendly spirit in which i 
was made. A recent issue of ‘* A Thousand-and-One Uses f 

Gas ”’ was devoted solely to street li 
Mepalr SALESMEN’S CIRCLES. 


Mr. Cuartes CLarE asked whether the gold medal for the 
best paper would refer to one particular Circle, or whether it 
would be for the best naper read before any Circle. 

Mr, MILBournNE replied that it was intended to apply to the 


ghting by gas. 


GOLD FOR 
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Ile understood that the Insti- 
f Gas Engineers had now decided that their gold medial 
should be given for the best paper read before the Institution, 
the silver medal for the best District Association paper, and the 


‘rcles throughout the country. 


tution 


bronze medal for the best Junior Association paper. This left 
jut the Gas Salesmen’s Circles, who were deserving of all pos- 

sible encouragement. ‘That was why the Society were bringing 

forward their suggestion. ‘There had not vet been time to work 

out the details. , 
The report was then unanimously adopted. 


THE ACCOUNTS. 


Dr. E. W. Smirn (Hon. Treasurer) then submitted the ac- 
ounts for the past year, remarking that there had been in- 
creased expenditure causing an actual loss on the year of £45. 
This was accounted for by the various activities of a fresh 
nature which had been entered into during the year. In connec- 
tion with the Gas Section of the British Industries Fair, there 
was an item of £50 which was on account of the previous 
year. The present accounts did not show the details of the 
special fund which was agreed to at the last annual meeting. 
It would be remembered that the members of the Society had 
heen in the past annually asked to subscribe as individuals to 
the “* B.C.G.A.,’’ and a fund was created, which was handed 
over as a whole to the Association. A year ago it was agreed 
unanimously by the Council—and, so far as could be gathered, 
unanimously by the meeting—that a special fund should be 
created to cover the activities ‘of the Society in every direction, 
and that there should be an advance in these activities. From 
that fund there was to be a subscription to the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”” A 
quite substantial fund was now in existence; but it was not 
advisable at this stage to indicate the manner in which it was 
heing dealt with, beyond saying that the subscription to the 
“B.C.G.A.”’ of past vears had been maintained. It was 
necessary that a larger number of the members should appre- 
ciate what the fund was for, and those who had any doubt as 
to the uses to which it was to be put should communicate with 
the Council, and not allow thinss to go by default. There had 
heen a good response, but they anticipated a greater one. Just 
the extent to which the members subscribed to this fund, would 
he the extent to which the Society could take its proper place 
in the industry, and so increase its usefulness and power. If 
their share in the industry’s activities was not as great as 
some of them felt it ought to be, this was hecause they were 
not able to assess this share in terms of finance. : 

Mr. FE. ms Fox seconded the adoption of the accounts, which 
were agreed to. 


Counci REPRESENTATIVES OF SECTIONS. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the following gentlemen had 
heen elected to serve on the Council as the representatives of 


the Sections: 
Mr. G. J. Jackson to represent Section I. 
Mr. J. Winson Scott , . m ° » oF - és Il. 
Mr. Ernest West, M.I.Mech.E.. . . ,, m is III. 
Mr. Samuel Cutler, A.M.Inst.C.F. 

M.I.Mech.E . ae 4 - i IV. 
Mr. Franklin Thorp. ye deh wl ee i. 4 V 
Mr. D. MacCallum Gibb DSS et a : VI. 
Col. E. A. Wilson . Sp te a : ? és Vil. 
Mr. George Ewart xy ; : Vill 

B. Balmford ' : ‘ IX. 
C. R. F. Threlfall. . ; F ; : X. 

lerman George Clark, J.P 

AS 3} ie > an ‘. XI. 
Major Richard Miles, B.S« . i XII. 

B. Waller, A.M.Inst.C.1 XII. 
Rae P. Normand ; ; a: XIV 
E. J. Fox, M.I.Mech.E. . . 3 XV 


NeW CHAIRMAN AND VICE-CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL. 


Mr. MILBOURNE, proposing the election of Mr. C. A. Goodall 
is Chairman of the Council, said that he had served as Vice- 
Chairman during the past year, and in that time had rendered 
conspicuous service to the Society. No member was better 
fitted than Mr. Goodall for the position of Chairman. 

_Mr. R. B. Hopeson, who seconded, said he had known Mr. 
Go dall for some considerable time, and had always recognized 
him being a man possessed of a good deal of genius for 
busit He would bring to bear upon the office of Chairman 
judgment, wisdom, and discretion which would help the Society. 
he proposal was passed with acclamation, and acknowledged 


by Mr. Goopatt. 
Mr. J. Winson Scorr proposed the. election of Mr. Frank 
West as Vice-Chairman. The West family, he said, was known 


one present; and he was sure that they could expect 
the 1 best from Mr. Frank West. 


M C. Tittey seconded the motion. 
| RESIDENT said that this particular appointment gave him 
e it pleasure, because of all the’ members of the Society 
r ank West was the one he knew best. He was a near 
ners . . 
neig r, a close personal friend, a Masonic brother, and a 
W d enthusiastic supporter in his (the speaker’s) con- 
Stitue ; 
I position was heartily agreed to. 
OTHER OFFICERS. 
\ Tox mre ‘ 
I . J. Fox, moving .the re-election as Hon, Treasurer 
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of Dr. KE. W. Smith, F.1.¢ said those who served with him 
on the Council deeply appreciated the enthusiasm and keenness 
which he showed on all matters that came before him. Dr. 
Smith had briefly touched on a matter which the Council had 
asked him to develop—that was, the enlargement of the scope 
of the Society. Those who had had the opportunity of analyz- 
ing his proposals were filled with admiration of the manner in 
which he had tackled the subject. 

Mr. H. G. DonkIN seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Goopatt, and seconded by Col. E. A. 
Witson, Mr. E. J. Davison, M.I.Mech.E., was re-appointed 
Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Freperick J. GouLD moved, Mr. E. J. Davison seconded, 
and it was agreed, that Mr. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., Assoc.M.- 
Inst.C.E., and Mr. Frederick C. Tillev, M.I.Mech.E., be ap- 
pointed as elective members of the Council. 

Moved by Mr. B. B. WALLER, and seconded by Mr. Crarr, 
Messrs. F. J. Gould, R. B. Hodgson, M.I.Mech.E., and H. M. 
Thornton, J.P., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., were re-ap- 
pointed elective members of the Council. 

The re-election of Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co. as Auditors was 
agreed to, on the proposition of Dr. E. W. Smitn, seconded by 
Mr. WALLER. 

Mr. CLareE, proposing a vote of thanks to the Council for 
their services during the past year, remarked that the work 
was increasing, and the report just submitted showed that much 
time and trouble had been put into it. 

Mr. T. F. C. Potrerton seconded this, and it was heartily 
passed. 

Mr. Mi_sourneE proposed, Mr. GoopaLt seconded, and the 
meeting unanimously passed, a vote of thanks to the Hon. 
Treasurer, the Hon. Secretary, and the Secretary for their ser- 
vices, 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The Marourss OF HarTINGTON then delivered his Presiden- 
tial Address, which was published on pp. 255-7 of last week’s 
** JOURNAL,” 

Sir ARTHUR DuckKHAM, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address and for his services to the Society, 
said that interesting points with regard to the handling of coal 
had been raised, and the members had been shown that there 
were many problems yet to be studied, and many possibilities 
to be developed. At the conclusion of the address, the President 
had put his finger on a very dangerous suggestion that was 
being made—that low-temperature carbonization was to be the 
saving of the coal business of this country. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] 
Undoubtedly there were many collieries which had large quan- 
tities of slacks of which they wanted to make use, and the 
low-temperature carbonization process might be a way of help- 
ing them. Pulverized fuel was another way; and, provided 
the slacks were clean, coke ovens constituted a third method. 
It was an amazing thing that the gas industry did not insist 
upon having clean coal. The presence of avoidable ash was 
an absolute waste; and if it were removed at its source, trans- 
port was saved, the treatment of the fuel was easier, and the 
resultant coke was improved. This was a matter which had 
not received from the gas industry the attention it deserved. 


Stupy Tar. 


Another question was tar. They must all agree that they did 
not know sufficient about tar. There was a great deal more 
to be learned about it. The cracking process had not yet been 
properly tackled. The uses of tar acids were being developed 
in America, and promised exceedingly well. There should be 
in the gas industry a study of the possible developments of tar, 
which would become a very valuable item on the right side of 
the balance-sheet. They must seek the best possible returns for 
their bye-products, in order that they might sell gas at the 
cheapest practicable price to the community. 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


Mr. MiLBouRNE, in seconding the vote of thanks, remarked 
that the address had dealt mainly with a subject of great im- 
portance at the present time—namely, low-temperature carboni- 
zation—the development of which would be carefully followed 
by all gas engineers, and the success of which might well have 
far-reaching consequences as concerning the gas industry. Coal- 
was first commercially carbonized at low temperature, and now 
special attention was again being actively turned to the possi- 
bilities of this particular method of dealing with the raw 
material of the industry, and a large amount of money had 
already been spent in an effort to discover the advantages and 
possibilities of low-temperature carbonization. ‘. here were, 
however, many divergent opinions as to the future of this 
method of coai treatment; and he did not think that its most 
staunch supporters considered it would entirely replace high- 
temperature carbonizing practice. Low-temperature carboni- 
zation, no doubt, had its advantages in certain favourable situ- 
ations ; but it also had its limitations, and its success could only 
be achieved when the proper process was installed, where the 
conditions of the situation justified its adoption. It had already 
been stated by the Secretary of Mines that the only hope that 
the Government had in the coal industry was the successful in- 
troduction of low-temperature carbonization. It was therefore 
extremely gratifying to note that the two largest London Gas 
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scribed. In asking Mr. Griffith to accept this, he wished him, 
on behalf of the members of the Council and all connected 
with the Society, much happiness in his married life. [‘* Hear, 


hear.” : 2 site a 
Mr. Artur L. Grirriru, in returning thanks, said it was 


extremely gratifying that so many members should have shown 
a desire to mé irk in this handsome manner their appreciation 
of his services. It was always a pleasure to work for the 
Society, whon he had served for so many years. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


In the evening the members, along with many guests, met 
again in the Hotel Metropole, where the annual dinner of the 
The Presipent (the Marquess of Harting- 
and among those seated at the top table 


Society took place. 
ton) was in the chair ; 
were : 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood, Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., Mr. 
Bm I. er re Mr. Charles A. Goodall, Prof. Arthur 
Smithells, C.M.G.. ¢ ‘ol. R. S. Williamson, D.L., Mr. Frank H. 
Jones, Prof. John W. Cobb, C.B.E., Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
C.B.E., Dr. E. W. Smith, Mr. John Terrace, Mr, J. B. Forbes 
Watson, Col. C. E. T. Blyth, C.M.G., Mr. B. B. Waller, Mr. 
Samuel Cutler, Mr. H. D. Madden, Mr. W. E. Price, Mr. E. J. 
Davison, and Mr. Charles Clare. 


Mutua INTERESTS. 


Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH remarked that the principle of organized 
co-operation for mutual advantage had been very generally accepted 
in the gas industry ; and this Sac iety was an outstanding example. 
Co-operation between those who were not in competition Wus, ol 
course, an easy matter, calling for little or no self-sacrifice; but 
the co-operation of those who were in competition was a totally 
diferent thing. ‘They were inclined to think that prcphecy had 
come true when they saw the Radiation lion lying down in the 
Bungalow with the Parkinson lamb; truly, the New World had 
This Society provided a very excellent example to others 
co-operation of competitors. This had beeu 
members particularly in their work together 
on research to secure efficiency, which was of the greatest value to 
the gas industry. As representing the British Commercial Gas 
Association, he could say that they appreciated the co-operation 
vith them of the Society—so far as it went. [Laugater.] It always 
amazed him that the members of the Society did not more fully 
realize what co-operative publicity and propaganda, the raising of 
the standard of progress in the industry, and the development of 
salesmanship meant to them, It meant much more to them in one 
way than it did to the industry of gas supply, for this reason: One 
could conceive the gas industry coming to a position when it had no 
further increase in business, when it hi vd no need for additional meters 
or apparatus for new consumers, but continued to supply from day to 
day exactly the same quantity of gas, and to make a very comfortable 
rofit in so doing. Of course, any industry that did not go iorward was 
going back; but, as he had said, it was quite conceivable that the 
gas industry might arrive at a static position as far as output was 
concerned. He thought the members of the Society would find them- 
selves far more affected by such absence of progress than would 
the gas supply industry itself. In saying this, he must not be 
assumed to be a pessimist as to the prospects of the gas industry. 
On the contrary, he was very much an optimist. So long as the 
industry exercised foresight, initiative, and courage, and stuck to 
the principle of co-operation, there need be no fear as to the future 
advance of the industry in the service of the public. It was because 
he felt that in going “forward on these lines the Society would be 
of very real value to the other organizations in the industry that it 
was a great pleasure to him to propose the toast of ** The Society 
{ British Gas Industries.’” The Society had been exceedingly for- 
tunate in its Presidents; but in no year had they been more so than 
at the present time. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’] 


arrived. 
in industry of active 
demonstrated by the 


Tue Great Coat INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDENT, in response, remarked that the Society had done 
work of immense value to the gas industry, and through that to 
another industry upon which the country so much depended. There 
was no doubt that on the progress made by the Society depended 
toa very large extent, not only the prosperity and well-being of the 
country, but the livelihood of many thousands of men who were 
engaged in and about the mines of Great Britain. As they all knew, 
the grea mining industry had been going through periods of very 
‘xeeptional difficulty. They also knew that this country had been 
blessed by providence with the possession of exceptionally valuable 
seams of coal, and that it enjoyed a geographical situation which 
ought to enable it to dispose of all that coal to the greatest possible 


advantage, They knew that, largely as a result of the war and 
of conditions produced by the war, they had not during the last 
ten years been enjoying this advantage as they might have done. 
Their fc ign competitors had been j-ressing very hardly upon them ; 


and the answer to the question of whether they would regain the 
which they once held depended very largely indeed 
ins and on the efficiency oi those who were represented 
evening. In spite of all the valuable work the Society 
here was no doubt a great deal more to be accomplished. 
There remained endless possibilities in the commercial exploitation 


freat pr ition 
on the faa 
there th 

had done, 


f a e ,. * . . . . 

°' coal and its products. While thanking the Society for their great 
xindness 1o himself during his year of office, he would like to con- 
Statulate the members on their new President. He felt sure that 


Lord Cecil’s year of office would in many ways be memorable in the 
annals of the Society. 


A Proup REcorp. 


Sir ARTHUR DuckHamM said it was his privilege to propose the 
toast of ‘* The Gas Industry ’’—the industry which was the servant 
of the public above any other industry in this country to-day. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.] It was an industry which possessed an extra- 
ordinarily proud record—a record of continuity of service that was 
equalled by no other public service in this country. The desire to 
serve, the determination always to supply, at whatever cost, had 
become part of the industry. The idea of service was the besis of 
the industry. It was an industry which handled in the best and 
most economical way their greatest national resources—the coal 
deposits. The gas industry had made available to the community, 
in one form or another, some 80 p.ct. of the energy that was 
originally in the coal. To-day about 90 p.ct. of the people in this 
country cooked by gas. The gas industry started as a monopoly, 
and various restrictions had been placed upon it which had retarded 
its development. It was hard to get these restrictions removed from 
the industry in order to allow it to meet the requirements of the 
public in the best possible way. By these restrictions it had been 
hampered in its competition with electricity. They were all hopeful] 
that before the present Parliament was dissolved the position of the 
industry would have been bettered; and they trusted that when 
the new Parliament was in its place at Westminster the industry 
would receive that sympathy and support which it so well deserved, 
and that greater freedom which would enable it to broaden its basis 
and to go forward, not only as a domestic service, but increasingly 
as an industrial service. Great improvements had been made in 
the manufacture, distribution, and use of gas; and developments in 
all directions were watched sympathetically ; with the earnest desire 
to take advantage of anything that seemed likely to benefit the 
industry. The working of new low-temperature carbonization plants 
was closely followed; and to-day no one could say just where this 
process was going to lead them. If somebody could indicate a 
method which was easy of operation and by which the value of the 
tars from low-temperature carbonization could be made to com- 


— for the loss of gas, he was certain the gas industry would 
be the first to take it up. The industry could not, however, afford 


to undertake big experiments without feeling assured of a really 
sound financial result. 
CokE AND Gas MAKING. 

Another matter to which he (Sir Arthur) would like briefly to 
refer was the development of the coke oven, which was attracting 
the attention of the gas industry to-day. In the past coal and 
labour were cheap, and coke was made at a low cost; but now 
times were harder, and the collieries were desirous of making coke 
with their slacks. With modern practice there was more gas avail- 
able, and there was coke suitable for the domestic market; while 
with bye-product ovens there were in addition tar and ammonia. 
All this was to the benefit of the country. They must work together 
in these matters. There was this supply of gas available; but they 
must all feel that the control of the quality, &c., should remain 
in the hands of the gas industry. ‘The gas industry had well main- 
tained its te Basak and it did not want Government interference 
or Government control. [*‘‘ Hear, hear.”] They must unite in 
preventing the necessity for any Government control or interference. 
He felt this most strongly; and he was certain that with a united 
front they would prevent it. No doubt it was right that the Govern- 
ment should control conditions of supply; but surely those connected 
with the industry could themselves see that the best possible use 
was made of the fuel of the country. Splendid as its publicity had 
been, he did not. think the gas industry had been properly appreciated 
in the past. While their industry accounted for 80 p.ct. of the heat 
in the coal, the electrical industry could account, at their best, for 
but 20 p.ct.—the other 80 p.ct. of the heat units being lost. Thes 
two great industries must go ahead in working for the prosperity 
of the country. This was what they had to look forward to; but 
at the same time, they must take care that their endeavours were 
not minimized by unfair competition. Everyone must be glad to 
see that Mr. Frank Jones was taking a more and more prominent 
part in the affairs of the industry. 


PROGRESS EVERYWHERE. 


Mr. FRANK Jonrs, replying, said the gas industry was not 
the person who made the gas or the person who sold it; it was the 
persons who, from the beginning to the end, fulfilled all the require- 
ments of this great industry. He knew some people thought they 
should move about in water-tight compartments, but this was not 
his view. He could not imagine the gas industry standing still. 
He was acquainted with the returns of a great many gas undertak- 
ings in this country and abroad; and the signs were that they were 
everywhere progressing. When this progress ceased, they would 
all go down together. If gas was available from a source where 
coal was, and it “could be more economically taken from the particular 
point to any other, this had got to be done. It would be no use 
fighting against that. The future of the gas industry was in their 
hands, and they would have to rely upon themselves entirely. 


ErapicaTE ‘* Crass Distinction.” 


Dr. E. W. Situ, submitting the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests,’’ said 
it had been brought to his attention on numerous occasions that, 
while the Society was both willing and anxious to take its share 
with the other constituent parts of the industry, it was extremely 
difficult in some directions to be really effective in helping the in- 
idustry, because of what might be called the “ class distinction ”’ 
between the producing side and the contracting side. Personally, he 
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was proud to be on the contracting side, as he believed there would- 


be anything like the same opportunity of working for the 
industry if he were in any other position, It was a privilege to be 
with a progressive firm working on behalf of the industry. There 
was, however, that class distinction, which made for differentiation 
ind a prejudice which should not exist. Until this prejudice was 
eradicated, it would not be possible for the other side to co-operate 
with the Society to the extent it should, and he urged them all to 
give careful consideration to the possibilities of such greater co- 
operation. The Society were waiting to serve the industry in a 
much better way than they could do as. an isolated section, and they 
would: follow the lead of the other side just as far as they were 
permitted to do so. It should be possible for the technicians and 
others on the contracting side to take their place on equality with 
the rest of the industry in the counsels of the industry. It was 
possible in other countries, and why it should not be so here he 
could not see. He would point out to the other side of the industry 
that they were not exempt from the charge of being contractors 
in the matter of coke and tar sales, &c. To him the whole position 
appeared illogical. It was very necessary that those in charge of the 
gas producing side should seriously consider the disadvantage of 
limiting the possibilities of co-operation. They should realize that it 
was not just at dinners and convivial gatherings and golf competitions 
that co-operation was welcomed, and that although there was a cer- 
tain amount of co-operation, it should be extended. 


not 


THE INSTITUTION AND THE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Joun TrErraAcE, who responded to the toast, remarked that, 
as President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, he would like to 
make a few remarks on the relationship existing between the In- 
stitution and the Society. The Institution had always given the 
Society all the support that it could, and had helped it in many 
ways.’ Taking the exécutive: side first, the Society had had three 
very prominent Presidents in years gone by, starting with the 
second year of existence with Sir George Livesey. In 1912 Sir 
Corbet Woodall filled the position, and in more recent years there 
was Sir David Milne-Watson. This showed that the executive side 
of the industry had very much at heart the success of the Society. 
On the technical side, too, the Institution had shown great interest 
in the Society, and had worked with that body on Joint Committees 
in matters of research. He felt that, not only would it be necessary 
for them to do so in the future, but that the relationship between 
the Institution and the Society must become very much closer as 
the years went by, if each of them was going to render to the 
industry the service which it so greatly needed. With regard to 
the Charter, when this question first arose a certain technical body 
decided that it was desirable to lodge an objection. Until that was 
removed, matters could not proceed rapidly. This objection was 
dropped some months ago, and the Charter had now gone up to the 
Privy Council for examination. This, of course, took time, and 
they could not at the moment say anything definite. The Privy 
Council, however, expected to hold two meetings during May; and 
they were hopeful that at.one of these they would receive the signa- 
ture which was necessary. This brought him to the next step in 
connection with co-operation between the Institution and the Society. 
The alteration of the rules and regulations would so open the doors 
to those in the gas industry outside the present body of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, that they trusted in this way to have the 
help, advice, and co-operation within their own organization of 
members of the Society. But having said this, he did not think it 
brought them so close together as they would need to be. 


PROBLEMS SHOULD BE JOINTLY CONSIDERED. 


Ile had already referred to co-operation on Committees in the 
matter of research, but he wished to put very seriously to them that 
night another point of view; and if he did not tell them how it 
could be done, it was because he could not see the answer. He 
hoped, however, that members of the Society and of the Institution 
would give serious thought to the difficulty he was going to put 
them. The Institution for a number of years past had done 
valuable work in research. It was to the credit of the Institution 

t they had shown the way in which tests should be carried out 
on carbonizing plant—a test which had been made use of by many 


before 


engineers, and had been of great benefit to the contractors. They 
had also shown what was necessary in the way of tests for gas 


fires; and this also had proved to be a great help. By co-operation 
y had tackled the problem of gas meters and corrosion; and by 
neans of another Committee they had gone into the matter of 
corrosion of pipes. But apart trom this there had been valuable 
researches carried out by the Institution which he submitted did not 
apear to have been taken full advantage of by those who were 
manufacturers of the apparatus in which the conditions dealt with 
might exist. It was perhaps not surprising that during the past 
vear one should have heard suggestions that the Institution should 
set up some testing laboratory where they would be able to stamp 
all goods which might come up to a certain specification, thus 
following upon the lines of what had been done in the United 
States. He thought that the apparatus manufactured in this country 
was as a rule very good; but there were some points which should 
he threshed out between the members of the Institution and of the 
Society, which at the present time he did not see could be done by 
any Joint Committee or specification. He was referring more parti- 
cularly to such questions as the standard sizes of meters. It seemed 
ridiculous that they should have many different sizes. As an 
engineer, he looked forward to the time when they would be able 
to meet the whole of their ordinary requirements with two sizes of 
meters. Another matter which presented difficulty was the informa- 
tion which was being obtained through the research on the question 
of the combustion of gases in confined spaces. He did not at the 
iioment quite see how they were going to do it, but there was great 
need for discussion and arrangement between some people on each 


the 


so 





side wlio knew what should be done to try to get types of op paraty 
to consume the quantity of gas for which they. were _ 
to give the duty which the makers said they should. was 
referring more particularly now to the question of geyss. |] 
would suggest that it was: not necessary for the Instituti tak 
the initiative in every case. As President this year he would hay 
welcomed—and he was sure other Presidents would wel sus 
gestions coming from those outside the Institution. He 

see why the Society, who had been for so long closely lect 
with everything in the gas industry, should hesitate to con rwar 
and openly discuss these problems with the members of t 
tion. Personally, he felt that the greatest service whi 
done to the industry in the future was by co-operatio: een 
everyone connected with it. 

SOCIETY. 


THe Work OF THE 


Mr. R. J. Mitsourne submitted the final toast—that o 
New President.’?” He remarked that the name of Lord 
Chelwood was a household word throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. His ancestral origin alone compelled them to loo| 
some indication of exceptional brilliance and ability. But 
his association with the past were wholly unknown to the: 
own accomplishments and ‘achievements in the political, social, legal, 
and industrial world, and the valuable services he had rendered 
the country, were more than sufficient to make them all feel proud 
of having secured his services as President. The Society was an 
association of British manufacturers whose members were engaged 
in many diverse sectional branches, who made plant and appliances 
for producing, distributing, and using gas; and they were efo 
interested in the development and prosperity of this great j 
and deeply concerned in bringing to perfection the apparatus {o 
the innumerable applications of gas, not only for lighting, 
and domestic heating, but also for a very large number of indust: 
purposes. Through their work as manufacturers, they might 
to have rendered signal service in advancing the interest 
industry which had played an important part in the economic, in- 
dustrial, and social life of the community. There was every indica- 
tion that the application of gas to industrial processes was rapidl 
extending. Gas was now recognized as one of the importa 
necessities of modern life; and the public demanded that ligh 
and power should be supplied to them by more convenient methods 
than in former days. Consequently, gas was now used in directions 
and to an extent, never dreamed of in days easily within the memor 
of many of those present. 
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THe NEW PkKESIDENT. 


The constitution of the Society, Mr. Milbourne continued, allowed 
them to go outside their own roll of members for their President 
and this freedom enabled them to secure the services of men of dis 
tinction and exceptional ability to fill that position. They felt tl 
their new President was a worthy successor to the many able and 
distinguished men who had preceded him; and he would b+ 
an industry which had a record to its credit of more than a centur 
of useful service to the nation. During all these years, it liad 
constantly expanding growth, yet, in spite of its age, it was as 
progressive and up-to-date as any industry of more recent origir 
All they now required to develop still further the industry was 
revision of the obsolete Acts imposed by Parliament. ‘They felt s 
that the new President and Vice-Presidents would, whenever opp 
tunity offered, plead their cause, and assist in obtaining jor | 
gas industry the same freedom in supplying and distributing 
heat, and power as was enjoyed by their competitors. 


GreEAT NAMES IN 101E INDUSTRY. 


Viscount Ceci. oF CHELWooD, responding, said that though 
could not pretend to be an expert in the business in which they 
engaged, he did have at one time a certain connection with 
industry. He remembered very well, and was profoundly gi 
for it, ‘the fact that when he was at the Parliamentary Bar he hi 
the great distinction of being one of the Counsel for th 
Metropolitan Gas Company; and in that capacity he came 
a variety of gentlemen. Among them were Sir Corbet Woox 
Mr. Harry Jones, and, above all, the Chairman of the Company. 
Sir George Livesey. He would be very ungrateful indeed if he di 
not acknowledge the profound debt of gratitude he owed 
George Livesey, who was an exceedingly remarkable man 
knew his own business as well as anybody, and he had gt 
breadth of mind and a great power of seeing, not only the best thin 
to do for to-morrow, but for next year, and for ten years henc¢ 
He. made great changes, or was largely instrumental in making 
them; and everyone now admitted that those changes had produce 
the most admirable results. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’”’] | A great deal haa 
been said about co-operation and competition. In a sense they were. 
of course, opposed principles; but no one believed that any industt 
could succeed without so much competition as would give to it 4 
standard of excellence. On the other hand, no one would 
nowadays that competition carried to a certain point was one Y 
most wasteful of all human follies. It was Sir George Livesey s 
great title to fame that he recognized that to the full, and establish: . 
as one of his great principles of business management the greé 
ideal of co-operation of all those engaged in the industry—no 
employers and employed, but consumers as well- and among 
branches of industry connected with his main industry. ! 
had been complaint of the exceptional difficulties under whi 
gas industry was placed. Yet the gas industry was among th 
progressive and most flourishing industries in this country. 
tainly, there was nothing worse for any human — or for any 
industry, than to be coddled by the State. It wads far better t 
should be left to fight its own battles—controlled, as all human 
endeavour must be controlled, but taught to rely on its own exe! 
as the only source of its prosperity. [Applause.] 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 





Scottish District Conference. 


A Scottish District Conference of the British Commercial Gas 
Association was held in the Cowdray-Hall, Aberdeen, on May 2. 
Councillor GkorGe Catto, who is Convener of the Aberdeen 
Corporation Gas Committee, presided. 

In the absence of Lord Provost Lewis, an official welcome 
was extended to the delegates by Baillie Rei, the Senior 
Magistrate. If there was one thing that Aberdeen was proud 
of, he said, it was its gas undertaking. In Councillor Catto, 
he continued, the city had an excellent Gas Convener, and they 
were equally fortunate in their Gas Engineer, Mr. S. Milne. 
Between them they had brought the gas undertaking in Aber- 
deen to a high state of perfection. Gas was becoming more 
popular year by year. When electricity came into being, it was 
said that the day of gas was over. It was a peculiar thing, 
however, that even with the large electricity undertaking in 
Aberdeen, the gas-works were producing more gas to-day than 
they had ever done before. This was in large measure due to 
the amount of gas consumed for cooking and heating. The gas 
exhibition which was being held in the city that week had 
indicated the tremendous interest that was being taken in gas. 

Mr. W. M. Mason, Manager of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.,”’ returning 
thanks for the cordial civic welcome accorded by Baillie Reid, 
said that in the gas industry, as represented at that day’s con- 
ference, there was a wonderful asset in dealing with municipal 
problems such as housing, smoke abatement, and public health. 

The CuairMaN, in his introductory remarks, said that they in 
Aberdeen were fully cognisant of the important work which the 
Ass -iation rendered. After tracing the history of the gas 
unuertaking in the city, dating as far back as 1824, when there 
was formed in Aberdeen the Aberdeen Gas Light Company, 
Councillor Catto said that the remarkable progress of the city’s 
gas undertaking had been achieved by close attention not only 
to the financial side, but also to the technical side. They had 
been particularly fortunate in the latter respect, and, after all, 
it was not a committee which ran any gas undertaking—the 
responsibility was mainly upon the shoulders of the engineer 
in charge. At the present time, though the capital account of 
the Aberdeen Corporation Gas Department ran to 4,500,000, 
they had only £43,000 of outstanding debt. They were con- 
fident that, in spite of the very active opposition and keen 
competition of electricity, they, in Aberdeen, could hold their 
own so far as gas was concerned. They were doing everything 
possible to popularize its used. 


SERVICE TO THE CONSUMER. 
By S. Mine, Engineer and Manager to the Aberdeen Gas 
Department. 


In gas we have a commodity which has become almost as 
indispensable as water to the home. It finds a place in the 
lighting and heating of our homes, in cooking our meals, in 
supplying hot water, for incineration, for refrigeration, for 
laundry work, and for garage and greenhouse heating. 

We have at our disposal a good and useful article, for which 
there is an ever-increasing demand. To maintain this, the first 
essential is that gas must be sold at a price that will compete 
with other forms of light and fuel. Our experience is that the 
demand will be increased by giving to our consumers increased 
facilities for its use. It is within the memory of some of us 
when gas for cooking was the exception rather than the rule, 
but the introduction of improved appliances for heating and 
cooking has led to an increased demand for these, with the 
result that, to-day, gas is in almost universal use as a heating 
and cooking agent. 

Prior to the year 1911, the Aberdeen Corporation rented gas 
cooking appliances at moderate rentals, but in that year rentals 
were abolished, and these appliances were given out ‘‘ on loan.”’ 
The immediate result of this policy was to increase the con- 
sumption of gas from 817 million c.ft. to 1012 millions in five 
years, or an increase of 23°8 p.ct. 

This was a ‘** Service to the Consumer ’’ which has been 
highly valued, and has resulted in an ever-increasing demand 
for gas, which has now reached 1670 millions per annum, or 
lof p.ct. increase since the introduction of free cooking ap- 
pliances 17 years ago. This, in turn, has led to a reduction in 
the price of gas, which to-day is 2s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. of 500 
B.Th.U. gas, or 5°4d. per therm, for the first 10,000 c.ft. per 
quarter, falling on a block scale to 1s. 8d. per 1000.c.ft., or 4d. 
per therm. 

Gas fires are not given free, but are rented on moderate terms. 
The reason for the difference in policy between cooking ap- 
pliinces and heating appliances is that experience has shown 
that a gas cooker, once installed, is more or less in constant 
use, while a gas fire is, in the majority of cases, only used 
intermittently. Some years ago, a gentleman, who had come 
to live in this city, called to inquire about gas fires for his home. 


” 





He expressed surprise that we were not so up-to-date here as 
they were in the city from which he came. ‘There, he said, the 
gas department fitted up entirely free of charge a gas fire in 
every room if desired, an offer ot which he had availed himself, 
except in the living room and kitchen. I inquired if he used 
the gas fires in the other 5 or 6 rooms to any extent. ‘* Oh, 
not very much,”’ he said, ** but it was very convenient to have 
them there, should they be required.’’ | rather think that the 
city in question has dropped this policy, or has modified it very 
considerably. A lady called at our Showrooms and wished for 
a gas iron. She was very much surprised to learn that it would 
cost her 12s. 6d. ‘* What! ”’’ she said, ‘* you would charge for 
a small thing like that, and give a gas cooker free? ’’ She was 
assured, | believe, that when the Department commenced to 
give these irons free, they would not stop at that, but would 
send a maid to carry out the laundry work for her! Free 
cookers have, | believe, come to stay, but there is a limit to the 
services which should be given free to consumers. 

We have a scheme whereby the higher-grade and inset fires 
may be had on hire purchase, and this policy will be extended 
to the higher-grade cooking appliance, should there be a de- 
mand for it. 

Gas steam radiators, which are inefficient unless properly 
attended to, are examined at least twice during the winter 
season. Several of our clients ask us to take them in during 
the summer months as they cannot conveniently accommodate 
them. We do this, and give them an overhaul and label them 
as belonging to these clients, who pay the full year’s rent, 
though the appliances are only in use half the year, and §s. extra 
to cover the expenses of removing and refixing. 

Some years ago, we went round the hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, &c., and overhauled their gas appliances of every 
description, and informed the managers that we were prepared 
to do this at intervals, provided they agreed to pay the cost in 
time and material involved. * In most cases they agreed, and 
this has since been done systematically, and at a very reason- 
able cost. 

In the case of gas fires, our experience is that they require 
very little, if any, re-adjustment after they are once set. But 
after a year’s working many of them would be better for an 
overhaul, cleaning the burner where dust and lime have fallen 
down the vent, replacing broken radiants, and giving the back 
brick a coat of wash. These are attended to on request. 

Gas cookers require regular cleaning, and, in most cases, I 
think they are carefully looked after and kept in a fairly 
hygienic condition, but burners get clogged, and fret plates get 
broken, and an occasional overhaul is necessary. These also 
are attended to on request. 

Our gas meter inspectors are now trained to overhaul fires 
and cookers, adjust burners, and handle different types of gas 
appliances, before they are appointed to a district. They visit 
their districts five times a year—four of these visits being for 
meter-reading. On the fifth visit they test meters for ‘‘ partial 
indication,’’ compare the state of the index with the previous 
reading, attend to stiff taps and leaks, and examine the heating 
and cooking appliances on hire or loan. They put right the 
minor defects; but the more expensive repairs or adjustments 
are reported, and attended to by gasfitters. Many complaints 
come through the inspectors, or are attended to by them. The 
consumers make a point of mentioning these when the inspector 
calls, as they know, within a few days, when to expect him. 
Our meter inspectors thus form the connecting link between 
the Department and the consumer. Complaints of whatever 
description receive prompt attention—no matter how trivial. 

It may be of interest to state that in Aberdeen we have 48,390 
consumers, of whom 18,868 are prepayment consumers—the 
proportion being 61 p.ct. ordinary and 39 p.ct. prepayment. 
The prepayment consumers get 35 c.ft. per penny, and no ser- 
vice other than the free cooking appliances and hired fires, if 
desired. There are 26,363 gas cooking appliances on loan, or 
one per 1°8 consumers, and 10,579 hired fires and other heating 
appliances, or one per 4°5 consumers. In addition, there are 
several hundreds of fires and cookers, and innumerable boiling 
rings, laundry irons, and wash-boilers, belonging to consumers, 
of which we do not take particular note. 


MAINTENANCE. 


In recent years, many different proposals for the maintenance 
of internal fittings have been suggested and put into operation, 
but there is no unanimity as to what is the best—some favour- 
ing free maintenance of everything, including burners, heating, 
and cooking appliances, whether belonging to the gas under- 
taking or not. Others prefer free maintenance to hired articles, 
and charging for privately awned appliances and for lighting 
burners. 

Prior to 1922, one of the London Companies had periodical 
inspections at a charge, but the majority of appliances were not 
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under a systematic scheme of maintenance, except gas lighting 
burners, the maintenance of which was undertaken at a fixed 
charge per burner per quarter. ‘This scheme was almost totally 
confined to business premises, the terms not having proved 
attractive to the ordinary consumer, in spite of the fact that 
they involved the Company in substantial financial loss. 

In 1922, they started an inspection and overhaul of prepay- 
ment meter installations (consisting of lighting fittings and 
cooker, griller, or ring). All fittings being Company property, 
the Company was responsible for the maintenance of supply 
throughout without charge, and each installation was ex- 
amined at least in three years. The in this case, 
were doubtless included in the price charged for the gas used. 
Again in 1924, the maintenance of lighting burners was at- 
tempted. All ordinary meter consumers were canvassed by 
letter, and subsequently a call was made, offering to clean and 
adjust bufners at 2d, per burner for each cleaning, the of 
renewals to be borne by consumer. Only 25 p.ct. availed 
themselves this offer, though the maintenance of lighting 


once costs, 


cost 


of 


burners resulted a loss of 2s. 4d. per consumer per annum, 
or 1d, per therm. 
The Company in question do not advocate ‘ free main- 


tenance,’’ which recovers all expenses through the gas charges, 
but. their idea is to recover outlay through rental charges. on 
hired appliances, and by direct charges on privately owned 
appliances. 

This Company has now 
body of inspectors. Their 


an elaborate scheme involving a 
duties include testing every single 
piece of gas appliance, recommending alterations or repairs 
necessary to private appliances, and executing the necessary 
repairs to appliances owned by the Company. They also re- 
cord details of premises and appliances, which details become 
a basis for future canvassing. The average cost of examina- 
lion is about 3s. 4d. per consumer. The inspectors canvass for 
orders, and, in this way, are successful in securing a consider- 


able amount of business. 
A corporation undertaking, with a make of about 600 
millions, and about 18,000 consumers, employs eight men on 


maintenance works. The examiners call at every house in their 
area; they clean and regulate all burners, cooking appliances, 
vas fires, irons, &c., irrespective of ow nership ; and new 
materials are charged for at reasonable rates. ‘They also take a 
census of all privately owned appliances, and note the size of 
the supply piping. The cost is about 4d. per 1000 c.ft. for this 
scCTrVvice 

In the case of a large gas undertaking in England, all geysers 
and other water heaters are inspected and overhauled free of 
charge, at an average cost of 3s. 13d. each. All prepayment 
meter installations are also maintained free of charge, and cost, 
on an average, 3s. 14d. each consumer. On request, this Com- 


pany repairs, free of charge, all cookers and fires, whether hired 
or privately owned, and do repairs on internal work free, if not 


costing more than 5s. They have removed, without charge, all 
water-slide pendants; they relay, free of charge, all defective 


service pipes, and clean and overhaul lighting burners and 
globes, charging only for material. Experimenting on the 
lines ‘of universal maintenance in one district of 6000 con- 


summers, overhauling everything, 
them about 4s. 3d. 
improve on this figure, 
In the case of a large Scottish gas corporation where a main- 
tenance of fittings scheme was inaugurated, maintenance 
fitters, under the supervision of a maintenance inspector, ex- 
amine meter and connections, overhaul burners and appliances, 
and test for pressure and es¢ apes. 


this Company found that it 
per consumer, though they expect to 


cost 


This i incurred an expense to 


the department of 3s. 11d. per house, amounting to 13d. per 
tooo eft, sold. Other schemes have been reported from time 
lo time as costing from }d. to 1d. per 1000 e.ft. 
Tue Service Pipe. 
Whatever scheme of maintenance will ultim: itely find most 
favour—and there is room for differences of opinion as to what 
is best-—there will not be two o pinions as to the need for first 


attention being devoted to the condition of the 


service pipe. 
I or, 


if the service pipe be inadequate, no amount of attention 
to internal appliances will avail in giving satisfaction to the 
consumer, Were all service pipes of ample capacity, our com- 


plaints would be halved, and satisfaction to the 


doubled. 


consumers 


But, again, we may have ever so good supply up 
to-aneter inlet, but that will avail nothing if the outlet be of 


insufficient size; and the trouble arises when neither the tenant 
nor the proprietor will produce the desired order for the work 
to be executed. Our practice in Aberdeen is to lay the service 
pipe from the main to the inlets of the meters, charging only 
for the portion within private ground. When services require 
enlarging ‘or renewing, the same policy obtains. In order to 
encourage landlords to enlarge or renew services, we cut the 
price ; but even then, it sometimes falls to the consumer to bear 
the cost—the landlord being obdurate in the matter of expendi- 
ture in repairs and maintenance. It is a question for con- 
sideration whether it would not he good policy to renew gas 
services free of cost up meter inlets, provided the landlord 
would agree to deal with the pipes beyond the meter. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the Corpora- 


to 
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tion of Dundee under the Dundee Corporation Order 
firmation Act, 1927, 
meet such a situation. 
In the event of any occupier of any buildings e: j 
prior to the year 1907 complaining of a deficient s) 
ply of gas, and the Corporation, after investigatio: 
satisfied that the complaint is well founded, the Cor; 
may, after giving twenty-one days’ notice to the own 
their intentions, ‘enter upon the buildings’. . . for 
pose of renewing or enlarging the gas pipes from 
main to the meter . . . which work shall be cai 
free of cost to the owner, but the Corporation shall! 
obliged to make the said renewal or enlargement unk 
until the owner undertakes to enlarge or renew 
satisfaction of the Corporation that portion of the 
pipe for conveying the gas from the meter to the lig 
burner. In the event of the owner refusing or d 
ing to undertake to renew or enlarge the private piping 


on- 
has a clause which has been drafted to 
It reads as follows: 





the Corporation shall have power to enter upon the s 
buildings . . . for the purpose of renewing or enlarging tl 


piping from the main to the meter, and charge the owne: 
with the full expense thereof to be recoverable by 
Corporation from the owner as a debt... . 


the 


Briefly, the Corporation have powers to renew the gas service 
pipe up to the inlet of the meter, free of cost to owner, but maj 
withhold doing so unless and until the owner undertakes t 
enlarge or renew, to the satisfaction of the Corporation, thi 
private pipes from the meter to the ‘‘ lighting burner.’’ Should 
the owner refuse, or unduly delay in doing so, the Corporation 
may proceed to do the work at the owner’s e xpense. 

In the letter which the owner is asked to sign, he agrees 1 
renew the private piping from the meter to the lighting burners 
all in conformity with schedule and conditions | specified in a 
letter which the Corporation have sent him. In this letter, it is 
pointed out that the Corporation will renew the pipe up to inlet 
of meter, provided the owner undertakes to renew or en- 
large, to the satisfaction of the Gas Department, the privat 
piping from the meter to the various lighting burners, so that 
an adequate supply of gas shall be available for all purposes t« 
each of the tenants of the property. The Gas Department are 
thus amply safeguarded. 

One naturally asks why should this clause specifically appl) 
to buildings erected prior to 1907. 1 understand the reply is 
that, under section 65 of the Dundee Corporation Confirmation 
Act of 1907, the Department obtained powers to specify the 
sizes of piping to be installed in buildings, and power to refusé 
a supply of gas unless the specification ‘of the Gas Department 
was adhered to. Hence, all properties erected since 1907 are 
presumed to be fitted with pipes of ample size. 

When an attempt was made to get owners of old properties 


se 


to renew or enlarge their gas service pipes, they, through 
Landlords’ Association, represented. that the pipes, in most 


cases, were adequate for the purposes for which they were in 
tended at the time of installation, but that the use of gas for 
purposes other than lighting had rendered them inadequate. 

Between 1907 and 1927, various concessions were granted hy 
the Corporation, such as relaying services at cost of piping only, 
labour free; but even with this concession progress was slow. 

Eventually, the clause quoted was incorporated in the 1927 
Act, and with what result, Mr. Dickson, of Dundee, is, I under- 
stand, to be so good as to inform us to-day. 


Gas COKE. 





I would like to say a word or two in regard to anothe: 
** Service to the Consumer,”’ which is too seldom referred to as 


~ = ytge and receives too little publicity at ow 
Bee ’ Conferences. It is a service which, in the matt 
? of revenue, | is second only to the sale of gas itself. 1 refer | 


coke. We have in gas coke a smokeless solid fuel, capable + 
giving excellent service, which should find far greater outle 
than it does in substituting raw coal with all its inherent dis 
advantages. In Aberdeen, we had available for sale last y 

59,523 tons of coke and breeze, and of this quantity abot 
55,000 tons were consumed within the city and suburbs; th 

were no shipments. 


| 
| Our consumers of coke include domestic users, baker 
| dairies, laundries, fish-driers, grain-driers, greenhouses, hotels 


nursing homes 
steam 


and restaurants; central heating for hospitals, 
churches, halls, thea and other public buildings; 
motor wagons, and steam-raising in stationary boilers. 

\nalyzing the sales of coke and breeze for the two montlis, 
February and March last, which aggregated 10,046 tons, wé 
find that they were distributed as follows : 


tres, 


For domestic use . Mb) tht ee ‘ 4,121 tons, or 41 p.ct 
hospitals, schools, and churches, &c. B49 or 3 
bakers and dairies oe 1,101 or i 


other industries 1479 , or 44! 


10,046 tons. 


From these figures, it may be taken that several thousand 
tons of gas coke are now used every year for domestic purposes 
in Aberdeen, and this, together with the ever-increasing use 0! 
a cheap gas as_a fuel, is bound.to have its-influencé in main 
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taining that clear, pure atmosphere which is characteristic of 
our city. It is se atist: ictory to be able to record that the use of 
coke is becoming incre asingly popular, though even at this time 
of day we sometimes, but oniy very occasionally, hear the re- 
mark: ‘*Gas coke! How could anyone put up with it? | 
remember my mother used it, but it was just like slate, and 
produced a messy white ash.’’ A bad reputation dies hard ; and 


the coke referred to, as used generation ago, was, for the 
most part, made from cannel coal and shale. The coke of 
to-day is, of course, a very fine fuel, and is in such demand 


that for three months during the past winter we could not sup- 
ply enous gh of it, and had to refuse orders. 


During the war—in April, 1917—when fuel was dear and 
scarce, we started a Small Sales Department, and have con- 
tinued it. We supply to all who come to the Gas-Works for it, 
a measure of gas coke, for 3d. to 6d.. according to the price 
ruling at the time. .The measured quantity weighs about 


28 lbs., and is sold at practically the same rate per ton as larger 
users are paying. This is a real service to the poorer classes of 
the community, and is largely taken advantage of. 

\s showing what has been done in this way, we sold 21,998 


measures in the week ended Oct. 30, 1926. The largest number 
in one day was 5218; and on a Saturday of 43 hours, 3832 
measures were sold. These were, of course, in very exceptional 
times. 


‘* Service to the Consumer ”’ is a large question, and covers 


many aspects of our activities. There is room for many 
schemes, diverse in character and in magnitude, and no single 
scheme will suit every case. One has to determine whether 


one’s present service is sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the consumer; whether something more is required to ensure 
complete satisfaction; whether the present staff of inspectors is 
capable of carrying out these increased duties by a re-adjust- 
ment of their present duties; or whether a -new organization, 
with a staff of inspectors and supervisors, should be set up. 
Again, it is a matter for disucssion whether service should be 
gratuitous, and should cover every gas appliance, both lighting 
and heating ; or whether free service should be confined to hired 


articles, and a charge made for maintaining others. 
Some are present to-day who have had schemes of main- 
tenance in operation for a considerable time. Of these, some 


may have started in a small way, and gradually increased their 
activities. On the other hand, it may be that they have found 
retrenchment necessary since the inauguration of their scheme. 
In both cases, there will be something for us to fearn from their 
experience. 

In conclusion, I trust that my remarks on this important 
subject, *‘ Service to the Consumer,’’ may have been successful 
in stimulating a thought or suggestion or two; that occasion 
may now be taken by members to rehearse their experiences 
for the information and guidance of others; whether these 
experiences have led to success or failure is no matter, for it is 





by others’ faults that wise men learn; and we are all out to 
learn. . 

MAINTENANCE OF APPLIANCES. 
By J. W. McLusky, Engineer to the Glasgow Corporation Gas 


Jepartment. 

_ The state of consumers’ appliances, said the author, was the 
finest consequence of the industry’s service policy, Every re- 
sponsible gas official ought seriously to consider whether he had 
reason to be s: atisfied with his distribution system and with the 

nditions under which his consumers were using the gas. He 
vould like to suggest one important method whereby the ‘‘ gas 
mentality ’’ could be nurtured and developed, and that was by 
the medium of the satisfied consumer. 

Concentrating chiefly on the housewife, as representing the 
domestic load, the ape suggested that even to-day the 
management of many gas undert akings had not grasped com- 

etely the importance of establishing a satisfactory and secure 

lationship between the seller of gas and the housewife. The 

nfluence wielded by this latter personage could not be over- 
emphe sized; and it was in this respect that maintenance of 

pliances helpe -d to promote goodwill. In their larger cities 
they found an entirely different state of affairs ruling in the 
housing situation than was the case three or four years ago. 
(ras appli inces which might have suited the old consumer might 

t suit the new. The condition of the appliance, due to the 

turbing nature of a removal, might prove anything but at- 


ictive to the new tenant, with the result that, instead of 
ing a satisfied consumer, they found the. opposite. With 
stematic and regular maintenance, such a state of things did 


exist, as all these dislikes and prejudices were removed on 

visit of the maintenance fitter. Could they.wonder why 

ple, finding new gas appliances unsatisfactory at the be- 

ining, were liable “to transfer their custom to their com- 
tors? 

In Glasgow, they were discarding the use of the flexible tube 

boiling rings, and were substituting the much safer method 

‘| connecting by piping. An important duty of the maintenance 

tter, w hich est: ablished confidence among consumers, was the 

ting of all supply pipes for soundness. These were a few of 
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the many advantages which might be cited in favour of 
maintenance, 
Now, as to cost, he found that the average cost for distri- 


bution purposes per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold by 66 municipal gas 
undertakings was 7°17d. (including maintenance of stoves and 


fittings). While the same cost in 46 gas companies averaged 
10d. were they to assume from this figure that the consumers 


of gas supplied by companies were receiving more attention to 
the tune of aperenmnnes 3d. per 1000 c.ft.? One thing was 
certain: Municipal gas undertakings could well afford to spend 
a further penny per ‘thousand cubic “feet on their consumers. It 
would prove to be an excellent investment. 


ENSURING GOOD SERVICE. 


By J. 


The author said that 
pliances was not in itself a cure for all the ills to which the 
distribution man was heir. The ideals of constant value, 
adequate volume, and control of the gas up to the burner were 
slow in achievement in districts containing tenement property, 
when sometimes there were as many from forty to sixty 
consumers in-one block. The matter had to be dealt with root 
and branch. They were told there was no mystery about suc- 
cessful selling. First, their product must be right; secondly, 
they must have attractive prices; and thirdly, they must make 
their product known. ‘There was only one meaning to this, and 
that was wholehearted support of the efforts of the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ 
in national publicity, aided by local propaganda. Fourthly, 
they must have good distribution. This meant gas control up 
to the burner. Lastly, they were selling a product regarding 
which their obligations continued after the of the com- 
modity. They must follow up their efforts in efficient produc- 
tion and good distribution by a scheme of maintenance of all 
gas-using appliances; and all these efforts meant expenditure of 
energy and money. 

It was on the sales side that efforts must be directed towards 
the improvement of the quality of their service to that standard 
which would warrant the public continuing their patronage at a 
time in which the industry was meeting the fiercest competition 
it had ever been called upon to face. They required to give 
increasing attention to workshop, demonstration, and showroom 
facilities. It was an astonishing feature of some distribution 
departments to-day that, in spite of a considerable increase of 
sales, they still operated with little more than the same work- 
shop accommodation which had* served for three decades or 
more. To continue to give efficient service in cramped condi- 
tions was, of course, impossible. 


Engineer to the Dundee Gas Department. 


maintenance of 


DiIckKSON, 


the consumers’ ap- 


as 


sale 


BENEFITS OF GAS COOKING. 


By Miss M. K. Gompertz, M.C.A 

Miss Gompertz said that the greatest difficulty with which 
they had to contend was that the public would not act upon 
printed instructions. If only they would ‘* read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest ”’ the pamphlets issued by the gas com- 
panies and by the stove manufacturers, a still further saving of 
time and expense would follow. In addition to this, there were 
apathy and indifference. Sometimes the cook, instead of try- 
ing to reason out the cause of a certain failure, appealed for 
assistance to the gas company, and the company were not 
always able to put the matter right. She put in a plea for more 
trained women on the staffs of the larger gas undertakings, 
she was sure this would pay in the long run. These women, 
who would, of course, be thoroughly trained, would go about 
the district helping and advising people in their difficulties with 
the cooker, as well as giving public demonstrations from time 
to time. In this manner the public would be educated as to 
the advantages of the gas cooker over any other kind of cooker. 

Though they in the gas industry might apprec iate the value of 
gas, it was only by continual propaganda in the Press, and by 
freque nt lectures and demonstrations, that they could make the 
public realize this value. 


” 


as 


LUNCHEON. 


At the close of the morning session, the delegates were enter- 
tained at luncheon in the Palace Hotel by the Aberdeen Cor- 
poration; Councillor Carro presiding over a company which 
included many of the civic heads, a number of prominent 
business people, and most of the-municipal officials. 

Mr. Davip Futton (Engineer and Manz eer to the Helens- 
burgh Gas Department) proposed the toast of ‘* The City of 
Aberdeen; ’’ and Baillie Rem responded. 

The CuarrMan, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Industry,’ 
said that gas had become an institution, but many people did 
not realize the various activities of the industry and the great 
part it played in every-day life. It had gone in systematically 
for research; and there was hardly an industry that one could 
mention which was not to some extent de pendent upon the gas 
industry. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Engineer and Manager to the Alloa Gas 
Department and President of the North British Association of 
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Gas Managers), replying, complimented the Aberdeen Gas De- 
partment on their efficient management. 
‘* The Chairman ”’ was given by Mr. W. M. Mason. 


GAS IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By Dr. J. Partang Kintocn, Chief Medical Officer, 
Department of Health for Scotland. 


At the afternoon session, Dr. Kinloch, in a paper on ‘* Gas 
in Relation to Public Health,’ appealed to the great gas and 
electricity corporations, and also to the coal producing in- 
dustry, to work together, and use their resources in money and 
men to secure the abatement of smoke pollution of the atmo- 
sphere, and so finally provide a healthy environment for the 
people, and also to make available to the community in dwell- 
ing houses, as well as in factories, the best systems of radiant 
heating, of ventilation and illumination, and of labour-saving 
devices. 

The author referred to the damage done to human life by the 
existing pollution of the atmosphere by smoke. He showed 
that, while the general death-rate in the country from all 
diseases, and the infantile death-rate, were steadily being re- 
duced, the death-rate from the great group of respiratory 
diseases was maintaining its old level, and was increasing in 


those large cities where smoke pollution of the atmosphere 
at its worst. The partial abatement of this smoke polluti 
which had already been obtained by the increasing use of x: 
and electricity had had a notable effect in reducing the incide:: 
of the graver forms of rickets in the community ; but there \ 

still a vast mass of disease and disability due to rickets, wh 

would only be finally removed when the present atmosphe: 
pollution was prevented, 

Councillor J. S. DoreG (Convener of the Aberdeen Pul 
Health Committce), who took part in the discussion that 
lowed, said he thought the public had great reason to 
thankful for the work of the gas engineers in the past. 

Councillor Henry ALEXANDER (Convener of the Aberd: 
Corporation Town Planning Committee), in his contributio: 
the discussion from the angle of gas development and t 
planning, spoke of the important part which the gas indus 
would play in the city of the future. They wished, he said, 
place their towns so that they would be efficient, and so t 
they would function properly in every department; and the 
creasing use of gas as a fuel was going to help enormously 
this end. Coal carting was one of the factors of the trai 
problem in large towns and cities; and it could be greatly 
reduced—and, he hoped, would be greatly reduced—by convert 
ing coal into gas at central establishments, and sending it t 
the consumer in pipes under the streets. 
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GAS 


IN UNITED STATES NAVY YARD. 


by J. H. GuMz, Industrial Gas Engineer to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 


From an Article in the “ Gas Age-Record” for March 16. 


1925 negotiations were entered into between the 
and Mare Island Navy 
Yard relative to the possible use of gas in the shops of the 
Navy Yard. The result of the negotiations was that the Com- 
pany extended high-pressure gas service to the yard. An indi- 
cation of the size of the extensions may be gained from the 
fact that the Company now have invested something over 
$55,000 in mains and laterals, supplying various industrial 
activities in the yard. The principal main is 6-in. steel pipe, 
and runs for more than a mile from end to end of the indus- 
trial section of the yard. 

All the mains in the yard are maintained at 10 lbs. pressure 
by means of a regulator at the entrance to the yard, where a 
master meter is also located. ‘The gas supplied is oil gas of 
550 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Service is supplied from the Vallejo gas 
plant at approximately 25 Ibs. pressure through a 3-in. line 
laid on the causeway leading to Mare Island. About a year 
after service was established a ship crashed into the causeway, 
wrecking a 12-in. cast-iron water main and putting the cause- 
way out of commission for a number of days. However, the 
welded gas line withstood the shock, and, though bowed a bit, 
was not damaged. In general, it is one of the policies of the 
Navy to make the yard independent of outside sources of power, 
but is also a policy to endeavour to provide the best equipment 
possible to assure low operating and construction costs. 

The various shops on Mare Island use gas at 10 Ibs. pressure 
except in a few cases where individual regulators reduce it to 
6 in. of water pressure. Sub-meters permit the accurate dis- 
tribution of the gas costs to the various shop activities making 
use of the gas. Ihe average rate paid for the gas is 62.7 cents 
per 1000 c.ft. for a consumption of 1 million c.ft. per month, 
58.3 cents per 1000 c.ft. for 2 millions, and 55.9 cents per 
i000 c.ft. for 3 millions. The average rate now being earned 
is approximately 55 cents per 1000 c.ft. 

In the shops employing between 5000 and 6000 men, there 
are so many uses for gas it is impossible to describe them all 
in one short article, but brief mention of some and more de- 
tailed description of others may prove of interest. 

One of the first uses gas was put to in the yard was for 
heating soldering coppers and in torches in the sheet metal 
shop. Prior to gas being used, hydrogen was employed as a 
fuel. Hydrogen is a bye-product from the yard oxygen plant, 
but the cost of compressing and transporting the hydrogen from 
the oxygen plant to the sheet metal shop was many times 
greater than the cost of the manufactured gas. ; 

Naval ship work involves a tremendous amount of copper 
pipe, which must be bent into intricate curves and shapes. 
Formerly, oil torches and forges were used for much of this 
work; but the smoke and lack of control of these oil fires 
were a nuisance, to say nothing of the increased labour cost 
involved. The clean, smokeless gas torches, which could be 
instantly turned up to the maximum, meant better working con- 
ditions for the men and also better work, and on the whole a 
reduction in over-all cost. 

Gas is also used for babbitt melting, in small heat-treating 
furnaces, submarine battery work, and for straightening de- 
stroyer manganese bronze propeller blades weighing thousands 
of pounds, and which, for perfect work, need a temperature 


During 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


control within 20°. The ability to control the temperature and 
straighten badly bent propellers means a saving to the Govern- 
ment of about 35000 for each propeller so salvaged, 

Shortly after gas service was begun in the yard, in January, 
1926, the coke-fired galvanizing kettle gave out, and plans were 
at once formulated for its replacement. In the meantime all 
galvanizing was done in a 6-ft. kettle 36 in. wide. The kettle 
was electrically heated and thermostatically controlled. 

Plans were presented to the shop superintendent covering 
the installation of a gas-heated kettle to replace the burneda- 
out coke kettle. The kettle was to be thermostatically con- 
trolled; and based on the amount of work being galvanized, an 
estimate was made showing that the gas cost would closely 
approximate coke cost, and probably be lower. The project 
looked so feasible that work was begun on the installation of 
a 12-ft. V-shaped kettle 36 in. deep and 35 in. wide at the top. 
The casing was 3-in. plate lined with 43 in. of insulating brick, 
and the refractory lining was made of 9-in. good-grade fire- 
brick. Instead of ventilation taking place directly into the 
galvanizing room, flues were constructed leading down through 
the floor, and then about 4o ft. to a stack. Eleven Surface 
Combustion Company burners on each side of the kettle, sup- 
plied with a correct gas-air mixture from high-pressure in- 
spirators, made up the heating equipment. A Robertshaw 
temperature controller furnished the necessary regulation. 

A test was made to determine uniformity of heating. Over 
a long period the temperature at six points fell within a range 
of 20°. Such a variation of plus or minus 10° Fahr. in a 14-ton 
mass of zinc 12 ft. long is little less than phenomenal. 

Other tests were made to determine the variation of tem- 
perature throughout a working day. The temperature varied 
less than plus or minus 15° Fahr. Part of this rather wide range 
was due to the metal increasing some 10° above the point for 
which the thermostat was set, due to the rapid heating-up in 
the morning. 

The amount of gas consumed per pound of material melted 
increases rapidly as the kettle is worked at less than 40 p.ct. 
of its hourly capacity. This particular kettle has a maximum 
capacity of approximately 1500 lbs. of material per hour with 
a maximum gas consumption of 1150 c.ft. per hour. Only 
about 20 p.ct. of the total heat in the gas used goes out through 
the stack; the balance being expended in useful work. 

A safety device has been installed on this kettle to assure 
that the metal will not be overheated at night should the ther- 
mostat fail to function. As this is written, the kettle has been 
in use thirty-two months and seemingly still has a long life 
ahead. When consideration is given to the fact that the life 
of a galvanizing kettle normally ranges from nine to fifteen 
months, the Mare Island kettle holds something of a record. 

The total monthly gas used for the volume of work going 
through at the time the test was made was 258,000 c.ft., which, 
at an average rate of 87 cents per 1000 c.ft. at that time, cost 
$224 per month. This is practically the same as the monthly 
cost of the electric galvanizing kettle, which, though but one- 
half as large as the gas-fired kettle, used about 210,000 Kw.- 
hour at $o0°o11 per KW.-hour, 

For the thirty-one months ended Jan. 20 of this year, the 
12-ft. kettle used 7,860,000 c.ft. of gas, or an average of 253,000 
c.ft. per month. Using an average cost of 56 cents per 1000 
c.ft., the monthly cost of this kettle is $141. 
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PARTINGTON GAS-WORKS. 


Inauguration of the Latest Manufacturing Station of the Manchester Corporation Gas 
Department, May 8, 1929. 


In 1923 a scheme of considerable extension and reconstruction of the Bradford Road Station of the Manchester 


Corporation Gas Department was completed. 
22 million c.ft. of gas per day. 


The remodelled works is capable of producing a total of 
The carbonizing plant consists of Drakes horizontal and Glover-West and 


Woodall Duckham vertical retorts—in four separate units of about 4 million c.ft. daily capacity—and other 
features of the station include a complete Stirling boiler installation with coke breeze underfeed stokers and ash 
removal contrivances. The whole of the exhausting, condensing, washing, coal breaking, and elevating plant is of 
modern design. To meet the current demand for gas, it would have been necessary to reconstruct the Gaythorn 
Works entirely, and the cost would have been out of all proportion to the economies which could have been 


effected. 


In addition there would still have been no provision for the future expansion which the increasing 


consumption of gas in recent years has warranted. The Committee, therefore, decided that the proper place for a 
new works was outside the congested area of the city ; and the site at Partington was chosen as being suitable to 
the future requirements of the undertaking. These works are being officially inaugurated to-day. 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES. 
To meet the demand for gas the Department has now four 
stations, the areas and capacities of which are shown in the 


following table : 








Arez ae 

Area. Producing | Storage 

Stations | Power Capacity 
‘ | (24 Hours). CFt.. 

Acres. Sq. Yds. C.Ft. ull 
Rochdale Road... . 9 339 5,500,000 4, 360, 000 
Bradford Road — a. 51 3556 =| 22,000,000 17,000,000 
Pe 4 «eee 4 3789 500,000 600,000 
Partington (to date) 174 1936 8,090,000 5,000,000 


The Gaythorn Works ceased production on Jan. 24 of this 
year, immediately after the new Partington Works had been 
brought into operation, a portion of the area being retained 
as a “distributing centre. The storage capacity at Gaythorn is 
5,430,000 c.ft., and a 5 million c.ft. waterless gasholder is 
under construction at the Bradford Road Works. 


THE PRESENT POSITION. 
The following figures show the present position of the under- 
taking : 


Capital employed £5,979,692 
Outstanding ane de bt £2,534,884 
Total assets : £6,594,274 

Total liabilities £2,892,584 
Total income . £1,523,000 


39,371 tons 

7 620, 200,000 c.ft. 
302,198 tons 

5,430,385 galls. 

4795 tons 

272 acres 1512 sq. yds. 
53% sq. miles 
36,000,000 c.ft. 

450 B.Th.U. vthiace ft. 


~ 


Coal carbonized 

Gas made 

Coke made. 

Tar produced . 

Sulphate of ammonia mé ade. 

Area of works, &c. 

Area of gas supply 

Producing capacity of works per 24 hours 
Declared calorific value . 4 — 


Actual average calorific value 461 or 
Number of consumers 
Ordinary. 118,080 
Automatic 95,319 
Number of cooker rs and grillers 169,678 
Number of gas fires . se 47,217 
Miles of main . 1,128 


PARTINGTON. 

Che choice of the site for the new gas-works, rendered neces- 
sary by the steady growth of the demand for gas, has followed 
the trend of modern ideas. Partington is an “ideal site. It is 
well outside the City boundaries. Its altitude is such that gas 
will generally pass to the area to be supplied with very slight 
mechanical assistance. he first unit of 8 million c.ft. daily 
capacity is now completed. 

lhe site covers an area of 175 acres, and lies on both sides 
of the Cheshire Lines Railway in the vicinity of Partington 
Station, and direct communication has been established with 
that railway. The scheme necessitated a disturbance of the 
existing goods yards at Partington, involving its removal from 
a point east of the station in a westerly direction, and its 
accomodation behind the station buildings on the down side 
of the line. Adequate provision has been made for the eventual 
increase in traffic requirements. To accomplish these altera- 
tions and their consequential works, some gooo sq. yds. of 
land, the property of the Cheshire Lines Committee, was ex- 
changed for an adjacent equivalent area belonging to the Man- 
chester Corporation, and the substitution of a public road for 
one which it was necessary to absorb in the development of the 

heme. Many thousands of tons of earth were required to 
level the ground to correspond with the elevation of the main 


in order to provide access from one side 
of the gas-works to the other, the railway embankment was cut 
through, and a road 4o ft. wide constructed, spanned by a 
steel bridge carrying the main lines over it. This work was 
carried out by Messrs. A. Monk & Co., of Irlam. 


running lines, and, 


Coat STORE. 


The general level of the site is some 22 ft. 6 in. below that 
of the railway. This fortunate circumstance made it possible 
to construct a large coal store in the form of a reinforced 
concrete ‘structure arranged below the overhead sidings. The 
construction of this work was entrusted to the Fram Reinforced 
Concrete Company, of Manchester. 

The coal store is some 440 ft. 
has a-capacity of 33,000 tons of coal, 
further extension to hold 18,000 tons. Reinforced concrete 
proved an ideal material for this work. It has enabled the 
maximum use to be made of the available space, and it involves 
absolutely no provision for maintenance such as would have 


long by 150 ft. wide, and 
with provision for a 


been inevitable with any other material. The walls of the 
store are 30 ft. 6 in. high from their foundations. They are 
designed with 73 in. thick panels spanning between  sub- 


arranged at 1o ft. centres. The back 
as a retaining wall for the embankment 
sidings, and this wall has been continued 
for a further 240 ft. beyond the end of the coal store as at 
present built. Three double lines of railway are carried over 
the coal store for the full length, so that trains of wagons may 
be shunted and discharged in any part of the store. The lines 
are carried upon reinforced, concrete beams supported by 
braced piers constructed in the same material and spaced at 
20 ft. centres. Cantilevers from the beams support walking 
platforms for the use of the personnel attending to the dis- 


stantial counterforts 
wall of the store acts 
carrying the main line 


charge of the wagons. Connection is made with the main 
railway siding by a gantry and a 4o ft. bridge, both in ferro- 


concrete, carrying two sets of metals. A second bridge of the 
same design is built alongside to give access to the sidings for 
parking empty wagons. The floor of the coal store is con- 
structed in the form of a reinforced concrete raft bearing upon 
the peat below. 

All the concrete used in the construction of this work was 
mixed in the following proportions : 


27 c.ft. j-in. hard flagrock aggregate ; 
13 c.ft. washed Mersey sand; 


694 Ibs. best British Portland Cement. 

The reinforcement consisted of British standard mild steel 
round bars of varying diameter, with a tensile strength of 
from 28 to 32 tons per sq. in. The shuttering or false work 
forming the moulds for the concrete work was built up with 
light steel sheets with a special interlocking device obviating 
leakage of the cement grout during pouring, and leaving a 
solid compact face on the finished concrete. A specially de- 
signed portable mixing, elevating, and chuting plant was em- 
ployed in the preparation and placing of the concrete, allowing 
a very large daily output, and reducing construction joints to a 
minimum. Incorporated with the coal store construction were 
the houses and bridges for the two wagon weighing machines, 
and the coal breaker houses for each of the retort houses. 


FOUNDATIONS. 


Considerable care and skill were required in the design and 
construction of the foundations. The top layer of the soil 
for a depth varying from 2 to 5 ft. consists of peat. Below 
this is a layer of wet sand about 18 in. thick, and below this 
lies 3 ft. of spongy clay, which gradually stiffens in consistency 
untit hard blue clay is reached at about 8 ft. below the 
ground level, the whole lying upon the new red sandstone at 
about 20 ft. below the surface. Coal-breaker pits and all 
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COAL STORE 


underground tunnels and chamber work were lined with rock 
asphalt to exclude water. 

It was not considered advisable to stress the ground to more 
than 2 tons per sq. ft., so that, in the case of the vertical 
retort house which covers a very small ground area, and in 
which the loads are concentrated upon stanchions to the extent 
of as much as 200 tons each, special attention had to be given 
to the problem of distributing these loads to secure even bear- 
ing over the subsoil. Heavily reinforced concrete beams were 
designed to carry the stanchions of the retort bench, with 
lighter beams for the outside walls of the building, and all 
were carried down to the clay. As the horizontal retort bench 
covers a much larger area, it was carried by a mass concrete 
bed 6 ft. 6 in. thick with reinforced concrete beams supporting 
the walls of the retort house and the internal stanchions. The 
floors of both retort houses are carried upon reinforced con- 
crete rafts spanning between the main beams. The foundations 
of the external producers and the building containing them 
are similar in design. 

The whole of this work was also carried out by the Fram 
Reinforced Concrete Company. 


WEIGHING THE COAL. 


The whole of the incoming coal passes over one or other 
of the two 4o-ton weighbridges installed at the end of the 
coal store. These were supplied and fixed by Messrs. Wm. 
Hodgson & Sons, of Salford. They are of the latest self-con- 
tained type with platforms 18 ft. long; and the two steelyards 
are housed in a weigh office situated between the two railway 
tracks. ; 

CARBONIZING PLANT. 


The carbonizing plant is constructed in two sections, one con- 
sisting of Glover-West vertical retorts supplied and erected by 
Messrs. West’s Gas Improvement Company, of Manchester, 
and the other of horizontal retorts supplied and erected by 
Messrs. Drakes, of Halifax. Each section is of a nominal daily 
capacity of 4 million c.ft. of gas. 

The installation of vertical retorts is built in two benches, 
each of four settings, each setting containing eight 4o-in. New 
Model steaming type of Glover-West continuous retorts, ar- 
ranged in units of four, making a total of 64 retorts. Each 


setting is heated by a producer built integral with the setting, 
with grate of the open stepped type; but provision is also 
made for heating by gas generated in external producers. 


| 
} 
} 





AND SIDINGS, 


Coat HANDLING PLANT. 


The retort house is arranged at right ang’es to the elevated 
coal store. Coal from the railway wagons on the second line 
is emptied by means of two Babcock and Wilcox electric tippers 
into a steel coal-receiving hopper, from which it is fed by 
means of adjustable reciprocating feeders into the mouth of 
either of two double-roll West coal breakers. From either of 
the coal breakers, the broken coal passes into the buckets of 
either of the two West lip-bucket conveyors, which convey and 
elevate to, and distribute it in, the overhead  coal-storag¢ 
bunkers arranged above the retort benches. 

From the bottom mouthpieces of the retorts the coke, cooled 
within the retort, is discharged into the buckets of either of 
the sane two lip-bucket conveyors which convey, elevate, and 
discharge it into (a) the producer and retort feed hopper, 01 
(b) either or both of the two coke screens arranged above thi 
coke-storage hoppers, or (c) the central compartment of th 
coke hoppers leading to an automatic skip filler for crane hand- 
ling in the coke vard. 


VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The Glover-West New Model retort is definitely designed 
to take full advantage of the practice of steaming the charge. 
It consists of the original standard retort superimposed upon 
a chamber designed to present an enlarged area of incandescent 
coke to the incoming steam at the base of the retort, so that 
the steam is superheated to a temperature approaching dis- 
sociation before it actually enters the retort proper. By this 
means the whole of the available heat from the combustion 
chambers is utilized solely for the purpose of carbonizing th: 
charge of coal, while the sensible heat of the gases, formed by 
the interaction of the steam with the coke, is available for 
the purpose of internally heating the core of coal in the retort, 
while the coke is discharged in a cool condition. 

Coal is supplied to the coal-feed hopper placed above each 
retort, and slowly and continuously descends through the re- 
tort to the coke receiving chamber below. The coal passing 
through the heated retort becomes completely carbonized, and 
the residual coke is extracted by means of a mechanically- 
operated extractor at the base of the retort. The speed of 
the coke extractor determines the rate at which the coal passes 
through the retorts, each of which can be individually varied 
to meet any requirements. The coke discharged by the ex- 
tractor is received, and temporarily stored, in a coke receiving 
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THE CARBONIZING PLANT. | 


chamber, from which it is periodically discharged to the coke 
handling apparatus. 

The retorts are surrounded by horizontal tiers of combus- 
tion chambers, separately heated and controlled. The products 
of combustion make their exit from the combustion chambers, 
and, travelling upwards, enter the upper chambers and circu- 
late round the tops of the retorts, heating the incoming charge 
of coal, after which they pass away to the waste-heat recovery 
plant. The secondary air sunnly for the completion of com- 
bustion rises in the outer walls of the setting, combining insu- 
lation with regeneration, and, passing through the walls of 
the combustion chambers, is heated to the temperature of ig- 
nition, The temperatures throughout the setting can be readily 
distributed over the length of the retorts to suit the class of 
coal being carbonized. 

The retorts are elliptical in cross-section, having thus a 
natural rigidity from the arch-like shape of the retort walls, 
so that no stays are required and the whole superficial area 
of the sides of the retorts is in immediate contact with the 
flames of combustion. The ends of the retorts in the plan 
being in the form of curves continuous with those of the sides, 
there are no sharp corners across which the charge might 
‘* bridge ’? or arch over, and the coal passes evenly down the 


retort without sticking or hanging up. 

The built-in producers for the generation of fuel gas for the 
settings are of the latest improved step-grate type, open to 
The ingress of primary air is controlled solely 
The producer is open to in- 


the atmosphere. 
by the demands of the setting. 





GLOVER- WEST VERTICAL RETORT 
INSTALLATION 


& SIDINGS 


COAL STORE 


. TREFOIS PRODUCER GAS PLANT 


spection at all times, and there is no clinkering in the usual 
sense of the word; it is merely necessary to keep the fire 
reasonably clean. 

The settings are supported clear of the ground on a steel 
girder floor carried upon heavy steel main stanchions, and the 
brickwork of the setting is braced by steel buckstays, horizontal 
bracing, and top cross ties, making a complete steel structure 
with suitable allowances for expansion. The lines of buck- 
stays are continued upwards to form supports for the steel 
coal-storage bunkers above the retort benches, with a total 
capacity of 580 tons of coal, or about 48 hours’ supply to the 
retorts. Coke for the supply of the producers, and for the 
preliminary filling of the retorts after stoppage, is contained in 
steel hoppers with runways and skips for transport. 


RETORTS. 


The retorts measure 40 in. by to in. at the top, with a 
continuous taper to within about 4 ft. of the bottom, where they 
are enlarged to the steaming chamber, the whole being 25 ft. 
long. The linings of the combustion chambers and the whole 
of the retorts within the heating zone are built in Derbyshire 
silica, the outer walls of the setting and the tops and bottoms 
of the retorts being constructed of suitable fireclay materials. 


WastTeE-HeEat RECOVERY. 


The waste gases from the settings are collected in a main 
flue constructed of steel plates lined with one course of firebrick 
and one course of ‘‘ Dome ”’ insulating bricks. Exits from the 


COKE STORAGE HOPPERS 


& SCREENS 


DRAKES HORIZONTAL RETORT 
INSTALLATION 


COKE STORAGE 


elo =[= == 


PLAN OF CARBONIZING PLANT. 
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THE GLOVER-WEST 


main flue lead either to a chimney of 5 ft. inside diameter, con- 
structed in steel plate with a lining of firebrick, or to the waste- 
heat recovery plant. 

This consists of two Spencer-Bonecourt horizontal, fire-tube, 
induced-draught boilers with superheaters, each capable of 
evaporating 16,000 lbs. of water per hour from and at 212° 
Fahr., and generating steam at a pressure of 120 lbs. per sq. in. 
and a temperature of 400° Fahr. In addition to the usual 
high-grade boiler fittings, each boiler is fitted with automatic 
feed-water regulator of the ‘‘ Thermofeed ”’ type, supplied by 
Messrs. Ronald Trist, and with an automatic ‘‘ Hilo ’’ water- 
level alarm, by means of which a shrill whistle is sounded if 
ever the water level in the boilers should vary beyond the pre- 
determined limits. 

The induced-draught fans are of the ‘‘ Sirocco ”’ type, actuated 
by an electric motor capable of developing 110 H.P. Each fan 
unit is designed for a 20 p.ct. continuously rated volumetric 
overload over and above the normal calculated volume of gases 
passing through the boiler, due allowance being made for the 
increased water gauge at such overload. The dampers for con- 
trolling the passage of waste gases to the boilers and chimneys 
have been very carefully studied and designed, and represent 
the latest improvements in this direction. 

Ihe boilers are inter-connected with the breeze-fired boilers 
and the works supply with a surplus valve to maintain a suit- 
able pressure within the retort house. Steam supply to the 
retorts is controlled by reducing valves, and each retort is fitted 
with a West-Tavlor regulating valve, by means of which steam 
is distributed among the retorts according to the requirements 
of gas making. The whole of the boiler and steam lines are 
heavily lagged to prevent loss of heat by radiation, and the 
installation is fully equipped with temperature and pressure 
gauges, 


‘9 


Gas OFFTAKES. 

The gas from each retort rises in a 10-in. ascension pipe, 
controlled and isolated by a specially designed gas valve lead- 
ing to a steel gas collecting main to each setting of eight re- 
torts. Each main is fitted with a 14-in. foul gas valve and a 
6-in. tar flush valve leading to 18-in. diameter foul-gas mains 
uniting in a 24-in. down-comer to a common 30-in. main with 
two 24-in. Braddock retort house governors with tar bosh and 
circulating equipment. 


Retort House. 


» housed in a steel-framed building with 
and ful ‘ pre ea with platforms and staircases 
to all parts of the plant. An electric lift, manufactured 
and supplied by Messrs. Etchells, Congdons, & Muir, of Man- 
chester, capable of raising a net load of one ton, is provided, 
with connections to all floors of the installation. 


The vertical retorts a 
brick panels, 
leading 


Horizontat Retorts. 

rhe installation of horizontal retorts consists of 18 beds, each 
containing ten through retorts, 24 in. by 18 in. by 23 ft. long, 
designed and built by Messrs. Drakes, of Halifax. 

The 18 beds are arranged in two be nches, each of 9 beds, and 


having a separate brick chimney for each bench. The instal- 
lation is contained in a stell-framed house 277 ft. long by 
65 ft. wide by 42 ft. 6 in. high to the eaves, the walls of the 


house being formed of brick filling carried by ‘the steel framing, 
all the steel work being covered with brickwork, which gives a 
house of substantial character and pleasing appearance. 


RETORTS. 
The retorts, which are constructed of Meltham silica seg- 
ments, are charged and discharged by means of two Drakes 


VERTICAL RETORTS. 


patent combined charging and discharging machines, both of 
which can charge and discharge absolutely full retorts. The 
plant is arranged to work two 12-hour charges with two 
8-hour shifts of men. The retort settings, which allow for an 
ample margin of solid, soaking heat, ensure that full charges 
are thoroughly burnt off in twelve hours. Both the producer 
gas and the secondary air are heated by Drakes’ patent tubular 
regenerators. The working temperatures are very flexible, and 
the adjustments are very simple, so that charges of any weight 
or duration of time may be efficiently worked according to the 
convenience and desire of the management. 


Coat HANDLING. 


Coal is delivered into the adjacent sidings, and the railway 





Vertical Retorts—Waste-Heat Recovery Plant. 


wagons are discharged direct into a mild-steel receiving hopper 
of 35 tons capacity by means of two ram-type wagon tippers 
arranged so that wagons can be tipped from either end. From 
this hopper the coal is fed by rigging trays to either of two 
breakers, each of which is capable of dealing with about 60 
tons of coal per hour. It is then passed through a rotary 
feeder to a gravity-bucket conveyor, which takes it forward to 
the continuous overhead storage hoppers in the retort house. 


CoKE HANDLING 


The hot coke from the retorts is received by a hot-coke con- 
vevor, fitted with automatic coke quenching apparatus, and 
discharged into a receiving hopper from which the coke is 
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A CROSS SECTION THROUGH THE DRAKES HORIZONTAL RETORT HOUSE AND THE TREFOIS PRODUCER PLANT. 


elevated by an automatic, electrically-operated skip hoist, which 
discharges into another receiving hopper, which, in turn, feeds 
it to a series of mechanical screens erected over a set of rein- 
forced concrete hoppers, which provide coke storage for graded 
coke and breeze. The receiving hopper at the head of the hoist 
is also arranged to receive coke from the vard stock by means 
of the grab on the travelling crane. 


TREFOIS PRODUCERS. 


sc ’ 


The producer gas plant consists of six patent ‘‘ Trefois ’ 
mechanical breeze-burning producers, complete with cleansing 
and exhausting plant. Provision has been made for a further 
extension of two more producers and another set of exhauster 
blowers. 

Each producer is capable of gasifying 12 tons of coke breeze 
per diem, but, by means of a governing device on each pro- 
ducer, the blast can be automatically controlled so that the 
throughput can readily be varied to suit any fluctuation in 
the demand for producer gas. The mechanical grates permit 
of the successful gasification of a mixture of coke breeze con- 
sisting of 50 p.ct. 3 in. to 3in., and 50 p.ct. 3 in. to dust, the 
breeze being fed into the producer through a patent mechanical 
feeder and distributor fixed in the centre of the producer cover. 
The distributor is arranged so that, when it is rotated, the 
fuel can be evenly distributed over the whole area of the fuel 
bed. The drive is taken from a line shaft by means of pulleys, 
belts, and worm gearing, each producer being supplied with 
separate belt-shifting gears. 

The producers are water-jacketted, which eliminates the 
need for any refractory lining, and the air necessary for com- 
bustion is passed over the hot water in the jackets through 
a series of baffles, where is becomes saturated with hot water 
vapour. It is then passed to the under-side of the producer 
grates, and effectively prevents the formation of clinker. The 
producer is self-cleaning, and the ashes are taken away in a 
tipping wagon: running on an overhead track. 

The producers are arranged for convenience in two units, 
each unit being complete with its own ancillary plant. To 
ensure a gas free from dust and possible tarry vapours, the 
producer gas is efficiently cleansed by being successively passed 
through vertical mild steel washers, vertical coke-filled scrub- 
bers, and specially designed Livesey washers, before it reaches 
the exhausters. 

From the outlets on the exhausters, the gas is collected into 
one common main, and passed through a mild steel box contain- 
ing a water seal, so that, if an explosive mixture occurs in 
the mains at the furnaces, this seal will prevent any flame 
travelline back to the producers themselves. The gas is finally 
passed through a drier constructed of specially designed per- 
forated plates, whereby any excess moisture is removed. The 
construction of the drier is such that there is no necessity 
‘or changing the drying medium. Any deposit at this point 
may be removed from the bottom of the casing. These pro- 
“ucers were constructed and supplied under the Trefois patents 
‘v Messrs. Drakes. 

_ Gas intakes to both sides of the retort settings are taken 
‘rom a line of mild steel gas mains running along each side of 
the bench. These intakes are all fitted with isolating valves. 
he producer and exhauster plants are housed in separate steel- 
'ramed brick-filled houses, that for the producers being 120 ft. 


long by 65 ft. wide, designed to conform with the appearance 
of the main retort house building. The exhauster house is 
75 ft. long by 48 ft. wide, the walls being covered with glazed 
tiles, and the floor laid with terra-cotta tiles. All the buildings 
are roofed over with mild steel principals—slates being laid on 
steel purlins filled with timber slats. 

The blast for the producers is supplied by blowers, which 
are of similar construction. to the exhausters, each set of ex- 
hausters and blowers being driven from a common shaft by 
means of a 65 H.P. motor with pulleys and belts. A mild- 
steel stage floor is arranged around the tops of the producers, 
providing convenient facilities for inspection and attention to 
the fuel beds and feeding arrangements. Breeze for the pro- 
ducers is brought to the plant in railway wagons, which empty 
into a receiving hopper. Duplicate continuous bucket elevators 
take the breeze from the hopper, and deposit it on to a band 
conveyor running the full length of the producer house; and, 
by means of the tipping carriage, the breeze is transferred into 
the overhead storage hoppers, whence mild-steel shoots feew 
it to the mechanical feeders on the top of the producer. 

Water for the plant is fed frorh a cast-iron storage tank 
in the roof of the producer house. The whole of the drainage 
water is collected in a concrete sump outside the house, and, 
after being sieved, the clear water is pumped back into the 
storage tank. Arrangements are also made whereby town’s 
water can be used on any part of the lant in place of the 
circulated water. 

CoKE STORAGE. 


Coke from each retort house is discharged, in the case of the 
vertical retorts, from the West lip-bucket conveyors encircling 
the retort bench, and in the case of the horizontal retorts, from 
the Drakes. skip hoist, into a series of mechanical screens of 
Drakes’ patent Cascade type, arranged above the reinforced 
concrete hoppers, each with a capacity of 150 tons of graded 
coke, in five compartments. The hoppers are supported on re- 
inforced concrete columns monolithic with the hoppers, and 
arranged to allow of the passage of railway wagons beneath. 
Each hopper is provided with a surplus coke compartment lead- 
ing to a West patent automatic skip filler. These machines 
are actuated by the weight of the empty coke skip descending 
to be filled and by the weight of a counter balance when the 
full skip is ready to be elevated by the crane, so that the crane 
operator can receive the load of coke without leaving the 
crane platform. 

Extending from the end of each retort house there is a 
reinforced concrete gantry with a rail level 20 ft. above the 
coke yard, 300 ft. long in the case of the vertical retort house 
and 200 ft. long in that of the horizontal retort house, giving 
3000 to 2000 tons storage capacity respectively. Both the gan- 
tries and the hoppers were designed and constructed by the 
Fram Reinforced Concrete Company. 

Upon each gantry there is a Stothert & Pitt electric crane 
with hoisting, slewing, and travelling motions, designed to 
handle a load of 4 tons when operated on a fixed radius of 


30 ft. The gauge of the crane rails is 10 ft. and the wheel 
base 10 ft. Each crane is operated with two motors, one for 


hoisting and travelling, and one for the slewing motion. The 
operators’ cabins are of substantial design, weather-proof, with 
adequate windows and a door giving access to the motors and 
driving gear. For reclaiming the coke from the yard store, 
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TREFOIS PRODUCERS—CHARGING STAGE. 


each crane is provided with a Priestman grab of about one ton 
capacity, operated from the crane cabin. Safety limit switches 
are provided at the end of each gantry to prevent over-running. 
Tue Semi-Direct AMMONIA REcOvERY PLANT. 
The gas leaving the retort houses is carried across the coke 
yard below ground level in two separate mains, and enters the 
bye-product plant adjacent to the main works roadway. 
The semi-direct ammonia recovery plant is an important 
new development in gas-works practice. The whole of the 
work from the foul main to the inlet purifiers was placed, in 
one contract, with Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Company, 
Huddersfield. Part of this contract included the provision 
the foundations and buildings, as well as the preparation 
the site, and this work was placed by them with the F.C. 
Construction Company, of Derby, who sub-let the work to the 
Fram Reinforced Concrete Company. 
In brief, this process consists in passing the crude gas, after 
cooling and removal of tarefog, through a sulphuric acid bath 
in a saturator of special type. The installation includes the 
following apparatus : 
1. Primary coolers. 
2. Tar extractors. 
3. Exhausters. 
4. Crude gas meters. 
5. Saturators. 

6. Final coolers. 


In addition to these there are ammonia stills in which the 


virgin liquor is distilled, and the ammonia is returned to th 
gas prior to the saturator inlet. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF THE PLANT. 


Primary Coolers.—The two streams of gas are kept separate 
until they have passed throurh to the meters. There are, 
therefore, two sets of primary coolers, one being on the stream 
from the Glover-West vertical retorts, and the other for the 
gas {rom the Drakes horizontal retorts. Each set consists of 
three Holmes ‘‘ Super-Type ”’ water-cooled condensers, and is 
rated for 5 million c.ft. of gas per day. 

Tar Extractors.—Three Holmes columnless P. & A. tar ex- 
extractors are employed, one being used on each stream and 
one for standby. A special framework is provided for handling 
the drums when required. 

Exhausting Plant.—This comprises three Bryan-Donkin 
Rateau turbo-exhausters, each of 5 million c.ft. daily capacity. 
They are of the three-stage type and are driven by Brotherhood 
steam turbines on the same bedplate. Governing is effected by 
throttle control operated by a governor bell in communication 
with the inlet gas main to the exhauster. Safety governors art 
also provided. The exhausters run at speeds up to 4000 R.P.M. 

The steam exhausted is passed into the ammonia liquor stills 
and other parts of the plant requiring low-pressure steam. 

Crude Gas Meters.—Each stream of gas is metered, before 
being mixed, by a ‘‘ Rotary ’’ meter, supplied by Messrs. 
W. & B. Cowan, of Manchester. Thése meters are placed 
in the exhauster house. In this house are also the air com- 
pressors, which furnish the power for circulation from the 





THE TREFOIS PRODUCER PLANT. 
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PURIFIERS, 


saturators, handling acid, and certain minor uses.. The com- 
pressors are of the reciprocating type, built by the Bryan Donkin 
Company. 

A set of four Mather & Platt motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
are also placed in this house. These supply ammonia liquor 
to the liquor stills and to the sprays provided on the final 
cook Ss. 

The recording and indicating thermometers, pressure gauges, 
and so forth, are also placed in the exhauster house. 

Saturators.—In the sulphate house are three semi-direct 
saturators, two capable of handling 10 million c.ft. of gas daily, 
ane one of half this capacity for dealing with reduced makes 
of gas. They are of steel plates, lined with, chiefly, 30 Ib. 
lead. The gas passes through the acid therein, being distri- 
buted by solid lead cracker pipes. An air-lift ejects the sulphate 
as formed to the draining table, from which it is at intervals 
transferred to one of two motor-driven centrifuges. After 
neutralizing, it is conveyed to one of two air-heated sulphate 
dryers. The dry neutral salt is lastly elevated to a system of 
storage bunkers. 

The leadwork throughout was carried out by Messrs. Joseph 
Taylor Limited, of Bolton, to the designs of Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes & Co. The centrifugal machines are by Messrs. Thos. 
Broadbent, of Huddersfield. The construction of the bunkers 
for the finished sulphate is of interest. 

Final Coolers.—These are a set of three Holmes ‘‘ Super- 
Type ’’ condensers of the same size as the primary condensers. 
Leaving these the gas passes to the purifiers. 

Tar and Liquor.—All condensates and drains from seal pots 
run to an underground collecting tank of concrete placed be- 
tween the primary coolers. They are pumped to an over-head 
tank, where separation of the tar and liquor takes place, and 
the latter are run to their respective storage tanks. 

Liquor Stills —There are two Holmes ammonia stills, either 
being capable of the full duty demanded. The ammonia-steam 
mixture passes into the crude gas, and the waste liquors are 
passed out to be cooled. 


Dry PurRIFICATION. 

After the removal of ammonia and tar from the gas, it is 
passed through 24-in. mains to the north-east side of the rail- 
way, where the dry purification plant and gasholders are situ- 
ated. There are four sets of purifiers, each containing five 
boxes—that is, twenty in all—4o ft. square by 6 ft. deep, each 
box being provided with six covers of the luteless type, the 
joints being made by wing bolts securing the covers against 
rubber strips. The covers are raised and carried in pairs by 
Hovey cranes. Each box accommodates three tiers of oxide, 
by means of which the hydrogen sulphide is entirely removed 
‘rom the gas. The connections are 24 in. diameter, fitted with 
double dise valves and auxiliary double-faced slide valves, pro- 
vision being made in the former type for the disc to be ground 
upon the seating in opening or closing. 

rhe tops of the purifiers are about 2 ft. 6 in. above the 
ground level, and between each set there is a floor 55 ft. wide 
upon which the foul oxide is exposed to the air for revivifica- 
tion. The boxes are filled and discharged by means of a port- 


able elevator and conveyor, and a disintegrator is provided for 





breaking any lumps which may be formed in the oxide. The 
whole area occupied by the purifiers and revivifying floors is 
covered by roofing with open sides. 

Two sets of the purifiers were supplied and erected by Messrs. 
R. & J. Dempster, of Manchester, and two sets by Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers, & Co., of Sheffield. The roofing with 
steel structural supports was erected by Messrs. Joseph Parks 
& Son, of Northwich. This roofing covers an area of nearly 
1? acres, 330 ft. wide by 210 ft. long. It is constructed in six 
bays each of 54 ft. 8 in. span. The roof covering consists of 
Velinheli slates secured to timber filling in steel angle purlins 
by means of copper nails. This slating was carried out by 
Messrs. W. Royle & Co., of Manchester. 


MEASUREMENT. 


From the dry purification plant the gas passes to a Holmes 
patent brush washer, where it is treated with gas-oil for the 
removal of naphthalene. 

From the naphthalene washer, it passes through the station 
meter, where the quantity of the whole of the gas produced 
in the works is registered on a chart, which also records the 
variations in temperature and pressure throughout the twenty- 
four hours. This meter is of the ‘* Connersville ’’ positive dis- 
placement type, built by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., of 
Huddersfield. and has a normal capacity of 8 million c.ft. of 
gas per diem, and is capable of an overload of too p.ct. without 
loss of accuracy. 

The construction of the meter is similar to that of the well- 
known exhausters and compressors of the ‘* Connersville ’’ de- 
sign. The two rotors contained within the cast-iron casing are 
caused to revolve by the pressure of the gas, and the cavities 
constituting the measuring chambers, which are of known and 
unvarying capacity, are completely occupied each revolution 
alternately by the gas and by the solid metal of the rotors. 
The rotor shafts are carried in roller bearings housed externatly 
to the casing, and are easily accessible to inspection without 
dismantling the meter. The differential pressure thrown by 
the meters is quite nominal (less than 3 in. at maximum capa- 
city), and the accuracy of registration is guaranteed by the 
makers to be within 1 p.ct. of the theoretical figure. 


One of the outstanding advantages of this type of meter is 
the extremely small floor space required; in this case it is 


only 5 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in., and the total height is only 7 ft. 5 in. 
Recording instruments are provided as part of the meter equip- 
ment, showing, on one chart, the variations of temperature, 
pressure, and sas make throughout the twenty-four hours. 
Both these pieces of apparatus are contained in the building 
adjacent to the gasholder. 


STORAGE. 


Gasholder.—The contract for the spirally-guided gasholder 
in a steel tank was placed in the hands of Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster, of Manchester. The gasholder has four lifts, the 
inner one bein 200 ft. 3 in. diameter, the second 203 ft. 6 in. 
diameter, the third 206 ft. 9 in. diameter, and the outer lift 
210 ft. 10 in. diameter by 4o ft. 6 in. deep. The steel tank is 
212 ft. 6 in diameter by 41 ft. 6 in. deep. The inlet and out- 
let pipes are fixed upon opposite sides, and are 36 in. diameter 
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within the tank; outside the tank they are of rectangular for- 
mation, and are carried to-the tank balcony level, so as to 
provide a safety seal. The gasholder throughout is fitted with 
the ‘* Bearscot ’’ specialities. The crown has a rise of 15 ft., 
and, with the exception of the heavy outer rows, the crown 
sheets are 1o ft. long. The supports for the crown comprise 





The Holmes-Connersvilie Meter. 


circular rows of bracket bars carried upon brackets secured to 
the joist iron stanchions, the foot of the latter resting upon 
the bottom of the tank. The dips are 2 ft. 6 in. deep by 12 in. 
wide and the upper ends of the vertical stays of the second, 
third, and fourth lifts are kneed at the top, and secured to the 
underside of the dip channels to maintain these level when 
carrying the weight of the following lifts. The lower ends of 
the vertical stays are formed into brackets, and secured to a 
circular plate § in thick and 3 ft. wide, which forms a girder 
to stiffen the cup and maintain the shell in a true circle. On 
each of the lifts the heavy top row of side plating is extended 
3 in. above the dip channels to prevent disfigurement of the 
painting by the drainings from the crown or dip channels. 

To ensure a level surface for the guide rails on the exterior 
of the holder, a continuous plate extends between the upper 
and lower rows on each lift, where angular provision is made to 
receive the ends of this plate, so avoiding the use of liners, &c., 
at the cup and dip channels. The control carriages throughout 
are of the ‘‘ Bearscot ’’ four-roller, all-steel type, and are linked 
together on opposite sides of the guide to give double contact 
and smooth working. MHandrailing is provided around the top 
curb and each dip, and access is assured when the holder is in 
any position by means of staircases carried on the dips and tank 
platform. A double-flight cast-iron staircase is carried from 
the ground level to the balcony around the tank. Safety stops 
are provided at the upper ends of the spiral rails, and each cup 
is fitted with a series of anti-freezers connected by means of 
flexible armoured hose to a main steam supply at the ground 
level. 

The pressures thrown by the various lifts in inches are as 
follows: 


8*2 in. 
13°7 


Second lift 
Outer lift 


Inner lift. . . . 
Third lift 


5°3 in. 
58°C ., 


The steel tank contains 41,000 tons of water, while the 
weight of the gasholder and steel tank together with the in- 
terior supports amounts to 2500 tons, so that the total weight 
upon the foundations is about 43,500 tons. When the gas- 
holder is full, its height will be upwards of 208 ft. above the 
foundation level. The concrete foundations for the gasholder 
were carried out by Messrs. Monk & Co., of Irlam. 


SUPPLYING THE CITy. 


In general, the pressure thrown by the holder, coupled with 
the fact of the difference in level between the Partington site 
and the Gaythorn Station, will be sufficient to secure the trans- 
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mission of the gas to the city without mechanical assistance, 
but under certain conditions this will be necessary. There/ore, 
a set of pressure boosters has been provided and installed at the 
entrance of the 36-in. main connecting Partington with Gay- 
thorn. 

Boosters.—There are two single-inlet turbo gas boosters, o; 
as a stand-by to the other, each capable of passing 500,000 c.{ 
of gas per hour through ten miles of 36-in. diameter main wit! 
a 6-in. inlet pressure and 12-in, terminal pressure when running 
at 3200 R.P.M., supplied by Messrs. Bryan Donkin Company, 
Ltd., of Chesterfield. Each booster is direct-coupled to an en- 
closed ventilated compound-wound electric motor capable of 
developing 25 to 75 H.P. at 1600 to 3000 R.P.M. on the 440-yolt 
direct-current supply. 

The boosters are equipped with a 36-in. loaded by-pass with 
ball bearings with 24-in. Holmes ‘‘ Western ”’ valves with 
columns and indicators and the usual recording instrumen 

Mains.—The mains connecting up to the gas-works ar 
high-quality mild steel. The orders for these pipes were en- 
trusted tothe well-known firm of steel pipe manufacturers, 
the British Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd., of Baldwin 
House, Queen Victoria Street, London, the actual manufacture 
being carried out at their works at Newport, Mon. 

Covering the supply of these mains, six contracts were placed 
with this Company, the total length supplied exceeding 50,000 
ft. and weighing nearly 5000 tons, the weight of each pipe 
being approximately 2} tons. These pipes have a bore of 36 in., 
the thickness of the walls being 3 in. and the length 25 it. 
Each length before leaving the works was coated on the outside 
with a special bituminous preservative compound, and after- 
wards wrapped with jute cloth soaked in the solution, prior to 
which each pipe was tested by hydraulic pressure to 200 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

The joints are of the spigot and faucet type, caulked with 
lead wool and run lead, and each joint was tested after making 
to 80 Ibs. per sq. in. 

It is a significant fact that, in spite of the many problems 
which had to be solved in the course of laying, this main has 
shown itself, under test, to be free from leaks of any kind; in 
fact, it can be safely claimed that it is ‘‘ bottle ’’ tight through- 
out its length, a striking tribute to the quality of the pipes and 
the skill and thoroughness with which the joints were made. 

The laying of the main commenced at the Gaythorn Station, 
and a devious route was followed through Hulme to avoid 
excavating any main roads, emerging from the city boundary 
in King’s Road, where it is carried over the Cheshire Lines 
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The 36-Inch Main from Partington to the City. 


Railway. It is carried over the Manchester and Altrincham 
line and over the Bridgewater Canal at Stretford. It then runs 
parallel to the Cheshire Lines Railway through Urmston and 
Flixton, crossing the railway twice, and forward south-west 
over the River Mersey near Carrington to the works This 


last section gave rise to a special problem, since the ground is 
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THE POWER HOUSE. 


of a peaty nature, and special protection had to be given to the 
pipes. 
BUILDINGS AND WorKS EQUIPMENT. 

The principal buildings of the works are constructed gener- 
ally with a reinforced concrete framework, with Accrington 
brick panels and steel windows, and with floors, flat roofs, and 
staircases in reinforced concrete. The members of the concrete 
framework are brought forward in the design, forming a con- 
trasting feature against the brickwork, the concrete being 
rubbed down and finished to a smooth face. 

Administration Building.—The office buildings are placed at 
the entrance of the works. They are constructed in two storeys 
covering an area of 125 sq. yds. The rooms are large and 
lofty and particularly well lighted. ‘The floors are finished with 
terrazzo and jointless flooring. The woodwork in the main 
office is polished mahogany, the remainder being Oregon pine. 
The chemical laboratory, which is fully equipped with all neces- 
sary instruments and fittings for the scientific control of pro- 
duction, is situated on the upper floor, access to which is ob- 
tained by a broad concrete stairway cased in terrazzo. The 
building is centrally heated from a coke-fired boiler through hot 
water pipes and radiators. 

Communications.—Obviously in so large a works operated 
at a distance from the head office in Manchester, communica- 
tions demanded special and careful treatment. An automatic 
private branch exchange has been installed by the General Post 
Office. Two facilities are offered by this equipment: not only 
are calls from the Public Telephone Exchange capable of being 
extended to any of the telephone sets on the premises, but a 
complete system of intercommunication between the various 
departments is available, without the necessity for separate 
telephone sets. Each telephone, by the simple process of 
dialling, can get in touch with any other telephone in the 
organization. For internal calls the system is entirely auto- 
matic in operation. An operator is necessary only for calls 
incoming or outgoing on the exchange line. Associated with 
the automatic unit is an attendant’s cabinet which enables the 
operator to transfer calls from Irlam Main Exchange to the 
wanted telephone line. So far as the users of the telephone 
system are concerned, calls on the exchange line are made as 
simply as in the case of internal communication. By dialling 
“QO” the operator’s attention is attracted, and the required 
number can be passed on to her, so that the actual call is ob- 
tained by the operator at the attendant’s cabinet. This system 
is designed to give the users the minimum of trouble. The 
equipment at present installed comprises twenty extension lines, 
but is designed to be capable of taking care of thirty lines at a 
later date. 

Mess Room.—Immediately opposite the offices is the accom- 
modation for the men. It consists of a lofty mess room 60 ft. 
by 45 {t., with kitchen and lavatories adjoining. Here meals 


are cooked and food heated and served to the men as required. 
A large platform is provided in the mess room for lecture and 
entertainment uses. 


Workshops and Stores.—This building covers a ground area 
120 ft. by 112 ft., and is constructed in two bays, with concrete 
columns supporting rails for overhead travelling cranes. The 
workshop is equipped with machine tools, benches, and ap- 
Pliances for al! the running repairs of the works and plant. 
The building is lofty and well lighted; the floors are covered 
with soft wood blocks set with the grain vertical. The stores 
are fitted with steel removable trays on the “ Tiltrack ’’ system 
manufactured by Messrs. Bertram Thomas, of Manchester. 


Sdjustable steel shelving by the same firm has also been in- 
Stalled 





Chemical Plant Building.—The ammonia recovery plant, ex- 
hausters, and crude-gas meters are housed in a finely designed 
building in which the concrete fabric has been utilized to give 
a very pleasing architectural effect. It covers an area of 26,400 
sq. ft. Heavy foundations were required at this point owing 
to the soft nature of the ground; and the work includes two 
large underground tanks, one for the tar and liquor and the 
other for the storage of the acid used in ammonia recovery. 
Outside this building are the tar tanks and coolers, all con- 
structed upon reinforced concrete foundations. 

Power House.—The works boilers, power plant, and pumps 
are contained in another handsome building of similar design. 
In the construction is included an elevated concrete water tank 
of 50,000 galls. capacity for the storage of boiler-feed water, 
and a reinforced concrete coal hopper of 300 tons capacity. The 
power house floor is finished with terrazzo, and the walls are 
tiled to dado height with glazed tiles. Heavy foundations for 
the boilers and power plant had to be provided on this site. 

The whole of this work was entrusted to the Fram Rein- 
forced Concrete Company, of Manchester. ; 

Entrance and Weighbridge.—At the main entrance from 
Broadway, a 20-ton weighbridge was installed by Messrs. Wm. 
Hodgson & Sons, of Salford. This machine is of the latest 
type, with platform 18 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, designed and 
constructed to accommodate heavy modern road traffic. The 
steelyard is arranged for printing tickets at the time of 
weighing. 

Power Plant and Steam Supply.—Steam required for the 
generation of power and for certain of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses is generated in two ways on a modern gas-works—.e., 
either by the utilization of waste or surplus heat, or by the 
utilization of low-grade fuel. Both these methods are in use at 
Partington. The waste-heat recovery plant in connection with 
the carbonizing apparatus has already been described. 

Boilers for the consumption of coke breeze have been supplied 
to the design of the Stirling Boiler Company, of London. This 
equipment consists of three Stirling five-drum type water-tube 
boilers, each having 4026 sq. ft. of heating surface, and each 
capable of evaporating 15,000 lbs. of water per hour at a work- 
ing pressure of 160 lbs. per sq. in., with ‘‘ Underfeed ”’ travel- 
ling grate stokers, each being 8 ft. 6 in. wide by 14 ft. 42 in. 
long, giving a total grate area of 122 sq. ft., burning gas-works 
coke breeze of gooo B.Th.U. heat value. This fuel, being of a 
very low-grade character, necessitated the installation of a 
specially designed furnace and arch arrangement. 

The boilers are equipped with forced and induced draught 
plant; the three forced draught fans being attached to the 
stokers, and the induced draught plant consisting of three 35-in. 
diameter fans of the ‘‘ Sirocco’ type, capable of receiving 
26,000 c.ft. of flue gas at 600° Fahr. per minute, and dis. 
charging into chimneys 4 ft. in diameter by 60 ft. high. These 
induced draught fans are driven from electric motors by 
Westinghouse rocker chain drives, the motors being pipe venti- 
lated of the shunt wound type, and operated by the Brookhirst 
drum type control panel. 

The coke breeze is delivered by a special breeze elevating and 
conveying plant discharging into bunkers, and thence through 
cast-iron chutes to the stoker hoppers. The ash is removed 
from the ash hoppers by a ‘* Duplex ” ash conveyor, which is a 
continuous drag-link chain travelling the whole width of the 
boiler house, and discharging into a hopper situated over the 
railway lines; and, by the operating of a valve, the ash is 
allowed to drop into trucks. 

The boiler mountings are of the Hopkinson type, with the 
exception of the automatic feed-water regulator, which is of 
the ‘‘ Thermofeed ’’ type, manufactured by Messrs, Ronald 
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Trist & Co., and the high and low water alarms, which are of 
the Probert & Bridge pattern. Gangways with access ladders 
are supplied, giving complete access to all parts of the boilers 
for cleaning and operation. The boilers are supported on steel- 
work in a brickwork setting internally lined with special 
firebricks. 

The main steam piping from each boiler is taken to the rear 
of the boiler house into a main steam range, which leads direct 
to the power house; necessary valves being provided to give 
alternative operation in the case of breakdown. At various 
points of the installation, instruments have been placed to en- 
able the operating engineers to maintain close supervision over 
the conditions existing throughout the plant. 

Annexed to the boiler house is the pump house, where two 
feed pumps of Messrs. Weir’s manufacture are installed. These 
pumps are g in. in diameter, with a 12-in. diameter cylinder 
‘and a 24-in, stroke, capable of delivering 7ooo galls. of water 
per hour at 12 double strokes per minute. Two feed pump 
governors of the ‘‘ Thermofeed ’’ type were supplied by Messrs, 
Ronald Trist & Co. One Weir ‘* Multiflow ’’ surface feed 
heater is included in the pump house, having a surface of 
100 sq. ft. and capable of raising 7ooo galls. of water from 
60° Fahr. to 150° Fahr, per hour when supplied with 7oo0 Ibs. 
exhaust steam at atmospheric pressure. A Lea recorder tank, 
fitted with integrating mechanism, is installed, thus permitting 
the checking of the actual measurement of water delivered to 
the plant. Most of the mechanical equipment of the works is 
electrically driven, power being generated in steam-driven 
dynamos supplied from the works boilers. 

Two 250-KW. machines have been installed by the Electric 
Construction Company, of Wolverhampton, and they are 
arranged to supply direct current at 440 volts. The machines 
are of the standard three-wire type, with slip rings for use with 
static balance to obtain the mid-wire connection, the balance 
being capable of dealing continuously with 25 p.ct. out-of- 
balance current in the middle wire, and of balancing the system, 
so that the voltage of either side shall not vary by more than 
1 p.ct. from half the voltage across the outer wires. 

The generators are direct-coupled to two Browett-Lindley 
vertical high-speed steam engines with forced lubrication. The 
engines are of the two-crank compound type with cylinders 
15 in. and 22 in. diameter by 12 in. stroke. They run at a 
speed of 375 R.P.M., and are supplied with dry steam at a pres- 
sure of 150 lbs. per sq. in., exhausting against a back pressure 
of 10 to 15 lbs. per sq. in. The engines have an ample margin 
above the requirements of the dynamos. They are provided 
with powerful and very sensitive governors acting direct on the 
equilibrium throttle valve, which controls the speed within very 
fine limits. 

Switchboard and Electrical Equipment.—The electrical plant 
installed throughout the works is very extensive, practically all 
the machinery, from small pumps to the powerful cranes, being 
driven electrically. The distribution of electricity over so large 
an area, and to such varied plant, involved the installation of 
equipment of a very comprehensive character. This work, from 
the main switchboard in the power house to the terminals of 
the motors, was entrusted to Messrs. Bertram Thomas, Ltd., 
of Manchester. 

The main switchboard consists of ten enamelled slate panels 
mounted on a steel angle framework, with expanded metal 
doors at the ends, the whole erection being 22 ft. long by 
7 ft. 6 in. high. The two generator panels are each fitted with 
double pole over-load and reverse current circuit breakers, 
equalizer, mid-wire switch, ammeter, voltmeter, and watt-hour 
meter. The seven feeder panels are each fitted with two double- 
pole circuit breakers, double-pole switches, neutral links, 
ammeters, and watt-hour meters. The tenth panel is arranged 
for the earth connection. 

Owing to the nature of the ground it was deemed advisable 
to keep the cables above ground as far as possible. They are 
carried on heavy galvanized iron saddles fixed to creosoted oak 


posts. Where laid underground the cables are laid in cr 
timber troughs filled in solid with bitumen to keep them r- 
tight and to prevent corrosion. The main cables ar er 
insulated, lead-covered, and armoured, and are covered 
with jute and preservative compound, 

The two retort houses are supplied by two 3-core 


parallel, which are made sufficiently large so that in { 
necessity one cable can carry the whole load. A speci it- 
type ironclad totally-enclosed switchboard is fixed at th nt 
of entry of the cables into each of the several buildin; In 


the case of the retort house and the chemical plant, d 
double-pole circuit breakers protect the installations, |: th 
smaller plants double-pole switches and fuses are employ. 

All the motor starters are of Messrs. Bertram Thoma- ; 
known ratchet type, all of the totally-enclosed patter h 
fitted with a double-pole circuit breaker and an amm« 
that the load on every machine can be observed at all tim 

All the motors are wired with C.M.A. 2500 megohn l 
V.I.R. lead-covered and armoured cables, which ent he 
switchboard and motors through lead and armour glands Is 
making a thoroughly first-rate insulated and water-tighi in- 
stallation. The motors are generally of the well-known t \- 
enclosed internal ventilated type manufactured by M S 
Electromotors, Ltd., of Manchester. Each generator is pro- 
vided with a static transformer to give 220 volts to the mid«k 
wire for lighting purposes. 

Works’ Railway.—The works’ railway was laid by Mi: 
A. Monk & Co., of Irlam. Two locomotives have been pro- 


f 
s 


vided, one by Messrs. Peckett & Sons, of Bristol, the othe: 
by Messrs. The Avonside Engine Company, of the same town. 
Both are of the saddle tank type, and each is capable of hauling 


about 600 tons on the level. 

Dwelling Houses.—Housing accommodation for part of th 
personnel of the new works has been provided on the roadway 
leading from the main road to the works entrance. Thirty-one 
new houses have been built, comprising one fully detached 
house for the Manager, six houses of the parlour type for the 
foremen, containing three bedrooms, bathroom, &c., and 
twenty-four workmen’s houses of the non-parlour type with 
three bedrooms, bathroom, &c. 

This work, together with the brick-filling of the horizontal 
retort house, producer house, exhauster house, and much new 
road work, footpaths, and the concrete raft forming the yard 
coke store, was entrusted to Messrs. G. & J. Seddon, of Little 
Hulton. 

Drainage.—The sewage disposal plant was constructed by 
Messrs. Wm. Bailey & Co., of Manchester. From so low- 
lying a site it presented something of a problem. As there 
were no sewers available, it was necessary to instal a special 
disposal plant to deal with the sewage from the dwelling houses. 
It was arranged to raise the whole of the raw sewage to a 
higher level, and then to deal with it in tanks and filter beds by 
gravitation. The plant was so designed that it will treat th 
sewage from the houses now built, and from a further thirty 
houses by constructing another filter bed of the same size 

Drains, manholes, rain-water traps, and gulleys for the main 
works’ drainage were supplied and fixed by Messrs. Etheridge 
& Leach, of Manchester. 





CONCLUSION. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that carbonization is carried 
out along two lines—viz., the continuous process in vertical 
retorts, and the intermittent process in horizontal retorts with 
stoking machinery. Fuel economy is obtained by the utiliza- 
tion of waste heat for the generation of steam, both for process 
purposes and for power-raising. The balance of the steam 
required is raised by the consumption of coke breeze, and the 
same fuel is used for heating the retorts by means of the out- 
side producer plant, itself one of the largest of its kind in this 
country. 





National Gas Council.—The Eleventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of the National Gas Council of Great Britain and Ireland 
is fixed to take place at the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
\venue, on Tuesday afternoon next, May 14. The report and 
statement of accounts will be submitted by the President, Sir 
David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. 


Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution.—-There will be 
a meeting of the Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution 
of Gas Engineers and Managers in the Lecture Theatre of the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers, Park Place, Cardiff, on 
Thursday, May 16, at 11 a.m., when the President, Mr, Frank 
Boardman, of Cardiff, will deliver his address, and a paper will 
be read by Mr. B. J. Bell, of Cardiff, on ‘* Appliances and 
Service.”’ The members and visitors will be entertained at 
lunchepn by the Chairman and Directors of the Cardiff Gas 
Light and Coke Company in the Park Hotel, and subsequently 
there will be a visit to the Grangetown Gas-Works, under the 
guidance of Mr. Boardman and staff. 


Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—] h 
Spring Meeting of the Association will be held at Shrewsbury 
on Thursday, May 16, under the Presidency of Mr. C. M. D. 
Belton, who is Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
Shrewsbury Gas Light Company. Inspection of the gas-works 
will be followed by a luncheon at the invitation of the Chairman 
and Directors of the Company; and in the afternoon the met 
bers will visit the ‘* Sentinel ’? Wagon Works. 

“* Synthracite."—This is the name given to an artificial 
anthracite made by calcining common 2-in. anthracite ovoids in 
a special furnace. According to M. E. Gevers-Orban, Ch 
Engineer of the Charbonnages Espérance at Bonne-Fortune, 
Montegnée-Liége, about 10 tons of this new smokeless fuel 4 
made at his colliery in 24 hours. The finished product con- 
tains about 6 p.ct. of volatile matter, but this quantity can be 
reduced to 13 p.ct., if desired. The ash content is 6'5 p.ct., and 
the temperature of ignition is about 400° C., or approximatcsy 
midway between that of charcoal (250°) and of metallurg'ca! 
coke (500°). 
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LONDON 

fhe Annual General Meeting of the Association was held 
Friday, May 3, at the Westminster Technical Institute, West- 
minster, under the Presidency of Mr. W. T. KensHoce, of the 
Lea Bridge District Gas Company. 

[he PRESIDENT first of all referred to the death of Mr. Charles 
Hunt, M.Inst.C.E., who was a patron of the Association ; and 

asked the members to stand silent in their places, as a mark 

respect to one who was a real friend and supporter of th 
Association. 

Mr. IT. D. McSweeney, the Assistant Hon. Secretary, then 
read the minutes of the last annual meeting held on May 4, 
1928, and reported in the ‘* JouRNAL *’ tor May 9g, 1928, p. 32. 

Ihe next item was the presentation of the statement of ac- 
ounts for the session, which, submitted by Mr. H. G. Soar, 
the Hon. Yreasurer, showed a credit balance of £:161 5s. 6d. 

On the motion of Mr. P. F. Scarru, seconded by Mr. H. J. 
Kissy, the accounts were adopted, 

The PRESIDENT then referred to the work of the Association 
during the 1928-29 session. With regard to membership, he 


said th: it this, at 349,”showed an increase of 15; and as far as 
the programme of the session was concerned, he was sure that 
all we uld agree with him that a high standard had been main- 
tained. Mr.-Kenshole mentioned that the representatives on 
the District Education Committee—himself, Mr. Arthur 
and Mr. T. H. Prater—had attended the meetings 
which had been held. The Committee were not entirely satis- 
fied with the working of the Education Scheme of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers; and in collaboration with the Southern 
\ssociation of Gas Engineers and Managers they had put for- 
a resolution to the Institution. [This resolution, by the 
way, is set out in this issue of the ‘‘ JoURNAL ”’ in our report of 
the half-yearly meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
\ssociation.] As a result of this resolution, said Mr. Kenshole, 
the Institution had sent out a questionnaire to all the District 
Committees ; and the replies were to be considered by the main 
Education Committee. 

\nother point to which he would refer was the Institution’s 
decision to allocate the Bronze Medal to the member of any of 
the Junior Associations who presented the best paper during the 
With regard to the session 1928-29, the name of Mr. 
F. C. Smith, of the Gas Light and Coke Company, had been 
put forward by the Council of the London and Southern Dis- 
trict Junior Gas Assoc iation, for his paper on ‘‘ Some Aspects of 


Tennant, 


ward 


session. 


AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


| The President’s report was adopted on the proposition of Mr, 
| IF. S. Larkin (Senior Vice-President), seconded by Mr. Soar. 

| At this stage in the proceedings, a vote of thanks to th 
| Officers and Council of the Association was passed on the pro- 
A. S. GOLpsPINK (Gas Light and Coke Com- 
Mr. W. A. Hazevptne. 

Mocer (Tottenham and District Gas Company) 


position of Mr. 


pany), seconded by 
Mr. W. R. 

replied. 

AND ASSISTANT HON. SECRETARY 


PRESENTATION PRESIDEN1 


| Mr 


ro 


LARKIN proposed that a testimonial, in the form of an 


inscribed silver salver, be presented to the President as a marks 
| of recognition of the services rendered during his year of office ; 


and that a similar testimonial be presented to Mr. McSweeney 


The Presipent and Mr. McSweeney expressed their thanks. 
OFFICERS FOR SESSION, 1929-30. 
The PRESIDENT then announced the election of the following 


Officers for the session 1929-30: 


President.—Mr. F. S. Larkin (Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany). 
Senior Vice-President.—Mr. T. H. 


Gas Light Company). 


Prater (Isle of Thanet 


Junior Vice-President.—Mr. J]. H. Goldsmith (South Sub- 
urban Gas Company). 
Hon. Secretary.—Mr. Arthur Tennant (East Surrey Gas 


Company). 
Assistant Hon. 
Wimbledon, 
Hlon. Treasurer.—Mr. H. G. 
Company). 


Secretary.—Mr. G. Gardiner (Wandsworth, 
and Epsom District Gas Company). 
Soar (Gas Light and Coke 


Ilon. Auditor.—Mr. E. G. Merry (Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany). 

Representatives on the District Education Commitiee. 
Messrs. F. S,. Larkin, T. H. Prater, J. H. Goldsmith, 


and Arthur Tennant. 


Council.—Messrs. H. C. Sims, G. Gardiner, J. M. Webber, 
F. C. Smith, W. R. Moger, T. D. McSweeney, and Roy 
Summerson. 


On the proposition of Mr. Leonarp Lacry (Gas Light and 





Corrosion *’ (see ‘‘ JourNAL ”’ for April 11, 1928, p. 118). Coke Company), seconded by Mr. GoLpsmitu, it was agreed 
Then, said Mr. Kenshole, he had to announce with regret that a letter should be sent to Mr. J. Stuart Kerr, the Principal 
the resignation of Mr. T. D. McSweeney from the office of | of the Westminster Technical Institute, thanking him for thc 
Assistant Hon. Secretary. The Association would be glad to support and the facilities which he had afforded the Association 
ar that Mr. G. Gardiner, of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, — during the past session. 
nd Epsom District Gas Company, had consented to take on A vote of thanks to the Technical Press brought -a most 
the duties of this office. successful session to a close. 
=e a 
WESTERN JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting: Visit to the Cheltenham Gas-Works. 
On Saturday, April 27, a party of over forty members of thx Company, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was proposed by 
Association were welcomed at the works of the Cheltenham Mr. oA. Barrerr (Frome), and carried with acclamation. 
Gas Company by two Directors of the Company—Mr. Wyatt PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
lr. Barnett. ‘The tour of inspection which followed was 
jreatly appreciated, special notice centering on the well-planned of T. B. ArMirace, of Cheltenham. 
Ste and up-to-date: working methods. : . ‘ 
We are now nearing the close of our third year as an As 
ANNUAL MEETING. sociation, and, looking back, I feel that we can view our pri 
| wing the tour of inspection, the annual meeting was gress with a certain amount of pride. Our m« mbership is now 
al 37, and we have had an average attendance of 4o at our meet- 
The Presipent (Mr. T. B. Armitage) stated that the Council ings, which, considering our scattered area, I think is very 
had elected Mr. B. F. Harris, of Trowbridge, as Junior Vice- 00d, and speaks very well for the keenness of our members 
President for the coming Se A : : and the future of the Association. 
| Hon. Secretary (Mr. i. C. Gunston, of yoy the Hon. We have to thank the various und rtakings in our area for 
iF urer (Mr. E. + Fanci of Gloucester), and the Hon. Audi- generous hospitality and facilities which have been granted to 
Messrs. J. F. Marlow, of Weston, and H. W. Randall, of the Association for holding meetings and inspecting works. 
St |) were re-elected, and were heartily packed for their We realize that without this assistance our difficulties would be 
St s; the PresipeNT making special reference to the excel- much greater. — 
lent work of the Hon. Secretary. _ We are also indebted to our hon. members for the conti: ved 
(hree new Council Members were elected: Messrs. S.. S interest they have taken in the work of the Association. In 
| (Weston), W. Barber (Cheltenham), and A. W. Culling. — this connection, T should like to say how pleased we have been 
Stroud). to add the name of Dr. Travers, F.R.S., to the list_of hon 
SUMMER MEETING. members. Dr. Travers, as most of vou remember, addressed 
our Association in October, 1927, since when he has taken 2 


PRESIDENT stated that an invitation had been received 
'rom Messrs R.. & A. Main, Ltd., for the Association to hold 
their summer outing at their works. 
_ It was unanimously decided to accept the invitation for the 
atter part of June. 
‘ea was provided by the Directors of the Cheltenham Gas 


lively interest in our activities: and 
that he has agreed to become 
To-day, most of you have visited the works of the Chelte nham 
Gas Company for the first time, so perhaps a very few words on 
the history and progress of the Company may be of interest. 
The Comp: iny was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1819. 


we feel it a creat 
an hon. member. 


honour 
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The age of the Company is, therefore, 110 years, which makes 
it among one of the 12 oldest undertakings in the Kingdom. 
Though we are up against keen electrical competition, we are 
still more than holding our own, and progressing steadily. The 
following will show the progress of the Company during the last 
5 years: 

In 1923 the gas sold amounted to 439,445,000 c.ft., and the 
total number of services was 14,695. In 1928 the gas ” sold was 
545,048,000 c.ft. and the services numbered 15,331. You will 

by these figures that our total gas sold has increased by 
24 p.ct., while our consumption per service, which is most im- 
portant, has increased by 18°88 p.ct. 

As I am connected with the distribution and sales branches 
of the industry, my remarks will in the main be confined to that 
side. 

MaIns. 


The extension and enlargement of mains is a problem that 
practically every undertaking has to face at some time or other ; 
for, with the greater demand for gas and the developments of 
our various districts, often in quite an opposite direction to that 
anticipated, this problem is not always easy of solution. 

Mains of to-day have to stand greatly increased strains com- 
pared with a few years ago, in addition to higher pressures. 
The choice of materials is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance, and the practically unbreakable nature of the steel tubes 
should certainly be considered before a decision is made, 

Some of the advantages of steel tubes are the much greater 
lengths in which they may be obtained, the ease in handling 





THE PRESIDENT, 
T. B. Armitage, of Cheltenham, 


Mr. Armitage was educated at the Heckmondwyke (Yorks.) 
Higher Grade School. From 1918 to 1924 he was Assistant 
Distribution Superintendent to the Swansea Gas Company, 
and in 1922 was elected first President of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association. He was appointed 
Distribution Superintendent to the Cheltenham Gas Com- 
pany in 1925. He is an Associate Member of the Institu 
tion of Gas Engineers 


owing to their much lighter we ight, and the greater strains that 
they will withstand. The se strains, due to ‘present. -day traffic, 
cast-iron pipes to lay the mains 
at much greater depths than in the case of snag In addition 
to this, in cast iron there is a joint every 9 or 12 ft., whereas, 
with the use of the greater lengths of steel Fg there are far 
fewer joints; and it must be remembered that however well a 
joint is made, no joint at all is better. Even this can practically 
be attained with steel mains by the welding of joints, when a 
continuous steel tube can be obtained. 

The strongest argument put forward in favour of cast iron 
is that pipes which have been in the ground for 50 to 100 years 
have been found to be in good condition, and the question is 
then put, Will steel stand the same test? It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to answer a question of this kind, as steel tubes have not 
been in use for that length of time. 

- steel mains have been in use in Cheltenham for many 
vears, I had a short piece of the first steel main that was laid in 
the “district cut out to see its general condition. This is 


not “a special sample, but simply the oldest piece of steel main 


make it necessary when using 








on the district, which I find was laid in March, 1908, and cut 
out on April 10, 192g. It has, therefore, been in the ground for 
21 years, and it looks good for at least another 50 years. In 
fact, it is as good as the day it was laid. 

In laying steel mains, however, the very keenest supervision 
must be exercised to see that the wrapping is absolutely in‘act, 
as the least negligence in this matter may very soon have 
serious results. 

SERVICES. 


It is necessary for all services to be large enough to ire 
that the consumer is able to obtain the peak load of his demand 
without an excessive drop in pressure. 

In Cheltenham we have decided that the minimum sive fo; 
services shall be 1 in. The cost of laying a service of 1 in, or 
1, in. diameter varies but very little from the cost of ? in., th: 
only difference being the cost of the tube, the labour charges 
being practically the same. The provision of ample servic 


facilities not only improves the supply to the consumer, but 
makes provision for future appliances. This should always by 
considered. It is false economy to lay a service just large 


enough to supply immediate needs, for, should (say) a geyscr be 
fixed at a future date, it will be found that the service requires 
replacing with a larger one. 


METERS. 


The accuracy and reliability of the meters on the district is, 
of course, of the very greatest importance, as the slow mete 
reacts against the Company by swelling the unaccounted-for 
gas figures, while, on the other hand, the fast meter may be 
quite as expensive in making a dissatisfied consumer, who is 
then ripe for our competitor’s canvasser. Therefore, it is im- 
portant that some system of periodical testing in situ be insti- 
tuted. We have recently instituted such testing in Cheltenham ; 
and though we are finding the vast majority of our meters ar 
correct within the statutory limits, we have found quite a num- 
ber correct at full capacity but not registering at 6 c.ft. per 
hour. This type of slow meter is very difficult to detect without 
a proper test. 

The high-capacity meter, with its much greater capacity in 
proportion to the size of its case, is certainly growing in favour, 
and is a great advantage in pre mises where space is limited. 
It is, however, too early yet to say definitely whether it will 
oust the standard type of meter from general favour. It must 
be remembered when using the high-capacity meter that ther 
is not the same latitude in the badged and actual capacity as 
in the old ‘* lights ’’ type, when a meter could often be worked 
at double its badged capacity, and still function correctly. | 
fear if anything of that kind is attempted with the high-capacity 
meter, in addition to an appreciable drop in pressure, incorrect 
registration is more than likely. It is, therefore, advisable to 
fix a meter badged to pass the full quantity that is likely at any 
time to be normally required. 


APPLIANCES 


In considering appliances, we must give full credit to the 
manufacturers for the continuous improvements that have been 
made in the design, appearance, and efficiency of the various 
types of apparatus. This is the result of work which is being 
carried out in the well-equipped laboratories which now form a 
part of most manufacturers’ establishments. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the manufacturers 
labour under the disadvantage of not coming in direct contact 
with the users of their appliances, and therefore it behoves the 
gas undertakings to keep the makers well informed of “7 
actual experience of the consumers. This co-operation will, 
can assure you, be welcomed by the manufacturers, and will 
assist in further improvements. 

While on this question of appliances, I feel I must mention 
that we still see quite a number of shoddy appliances offered for 
sale and actually fixed on our various districts. This type of 
apparatus, which is not only inefficient, but at times positively 
dangerous, is very detrimental to the industry generally, and I 
cannot too strongly condemn the sale of such goods. So far as 
we as an industry are concerned, nothing but the best should be 
good enough. 

We are told that this class of apparatus is usually only sold 
outside the industry, but I feel that if purchasers were not to be 
found inside, the demand would be so small that the manu- 
facture would soon cease. 


PuBLicity. 


The art of advertising is to notify the public that one can 
supply an existing demand, and so to educate them that thes 
will demand what you have to supply. The ideal we all aim al 
is to obtain the greatest possible consumption per service; bul 
unless we are pre epared to tell our consumers what gas can do 
and how they may obtain the necessary appliances, we are no! 
likely to succeed. 

The admirable advertisements issued by the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association make attractive and interesting read- 
ing in many newspapers. From a national standpoint, ‘the in 
dustry’s adv ertising is good, but, in my opinion, this must br 
backed up by locz al advertising if the full benefits are to be 
obtained. We must lose no opportunity of letting the public 
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know what gas can do, and we must be prepared to hit hard 
with facts, but all the time be strictly accurate in our state- 
ments. By such methods it will be possible to make the public 
realize that gas undertakings are trying to do their best for the 
seneral good, and that it is to their own interest to support the 
industt vy as far as they can. 

It must, however, be remembered that no amount of adver- 
tising will be of much use unless backed by efficient service ; for 
the satisfied consumer is certainly our strongest line of defence 
against any competitor- -be it oil or electricity. 

EDUCATION. 

This is certainly rather an inopportune time to say a great 
deal about the Institution of Gas Engineers’ Education Scheme, 
as at the moment things are in a rather difficult position. But 
whatever our opinions may be, we must realize that a great 


deal of work has been done by the Institution of Gas En 
gineers to make this Scheme a success and to aid the student. 

As one of your representatives on the Western Area Educa- 
tion Committee, I feel that I must say that in my opinion the 
rules as to where a student shall obtain his tuition are far too 
rigid, and have made it practically impossible for a great num- 
ber of possible students to qualify for examination. The whole 
Scheme is, however, having the attention of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and it would be serving no good purpose for me 
or anyone else to criticize it further at the moment. 

Vote or THANKS, 

Mr. J. T. SpeENcER (Weston) proposed, and Mr. A. MarspEn 
(Bristol) seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the President, 
which was carried with acclamation, 

The PresipENT suitably replied, . 





PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF ROBERT J. 


GAVIN. 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District), May 4. 


EDUCATION. 

The amended Education Scheme was brought into operation 
two years ago, and, while a great step forward was made at 
that time, | am afraid the more widely scattered districts (of 
which we are a striking example) still feel that more might be 
done for the isolated student. ‘The problem is a very thorny 
one, but a great many of the difficuities might be overcome, | 
think, by the exercise of perseverance, and a display by the 
isolated student of a real desire to meet the requirements of the 
Institution Scheme by procuring his education locally, and then 
approaching the Committee. Our Association is represented 
by two members on the Scottish Advisory Committee, and a 
certain amount of doubt regarding the good faith of the student 
has been aroused in the past, when the advice tendered by that 
Committee seems to have been disregarded. I think it would 
be a retrograde step to scrap the Education Scheme as it 
stands and substitute for it an Examination Scheme. I know 
there is a strong feeling in the Association for an examination 

) test the knowledge of the student, by test only, and to make 
no proviso as to where that knowledge is obtained. While 
there is something to be said for that point of view, we have to 

nsider, on the other hand, the obvious unfairness of a system 
which would allow a man to procure a certificate of efficiency 
n gas engineering by cramming-—-his only qualification being 

good memory. The Scottish Education Code is a very effi- 
There are few towns in our area which do not have 

ontinuation classes in the ancillary subjects up to Stage III. 
When this stage is reached, a Central Institution Bursary is 
vailable to enable the student to get to one of the centres, be 

Edinburgh, Dundee, or Aberdeen. Where it is impossible 
to reach these centres, the Committee have power to grant the 
concession that the student may get his education where he 
will; but it cannot truthfully be said that such a case has yet 
ome to the notice of the Committee. While we are assured 
by the Education Authorities that the Central Institution 
available to all students who have attained the 


lent one, 


Bursary is 
necessary proficiency in their provincial college, still it is only 
fair for me to stress here that a rather stringent examination 
of the student’s financial position is made, and this is naturally 
a great stumbling block to the Scheme. It directly affects the 
Institution Scheme in Scotland, as I know of cases where the 
dea of attending the class has been abandoned, rather than 
submit to the indignity of declaring financial resources. The 
assistance of such students might be well taken in hand by the 


Senior Associations in Scotland, instead of the whole grant 
going the Central Institution as at present. There is no 


doubt that here an undoubted anomaly exists, whereby young 
men who are receiving first-class practical training as gas en- 
gincers in the provinces are precluded from attaining the ex- 
amination stage in gas engineering, and specialists who are 
fortunate in being placed near a centre of instruction may gain 
the Certificate in Gas Engineering purely from theoretical 
knowledge, 

I have gone rather fully into this question, because a good 
deal of misunderstanding has been created through the Scheme 
never having been fully explained. The present unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the Scheme is extremely unsettling and 
detrimental to the progress of the student, resulting in his pur- 
suing a policy of laissez faire, and neglecting svstematic study 
n the fear that his efforts will be superfluous. Nevertheless, 1 
say it is incumbent on everyone of us to lend ourselves to the 


task of satisfying the needs of the present Education Scheme 
fo the best of our ability, and, if further concessions are made, 
ry shal! not be losers. When the goal is reached, we shall be 
all the better of our striving. The prize which is easiest won 
S the st valuable. 

- casting around for a subject to deal with in this address, 
1 aso 


‘urred to me that it might be interesting to set before 


you a brief description of our works; the problems met with on 
a 200-million works; and how they were dealt with. 


CARBONIZING PLANT—VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The installation is of the Woodall-Duckham type, and con- 
sists of one bench of four settings, each setting containing four 
retorts served by one producer on each setting. Any one setting 
may be heated up or let down without in any way interfering 
with neighbouring settings. The retorts are capable of dealing 
with 54 tons per day; the output of the whole plant being rated 
at 14 million c.ft. of gas per day while steaming. 

Particular care is paid to the securing of the best possible 
coke to suit our rapidly growing local market; the coal pur- 
chased, accordingly, is the coal which can be most satisfactorily 
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treated in the plant, and will yield a coke low in ash, which 
will command a ready market. We also endeavour to en- 
courage local sales of coke; and how far we have succeeded in 
this is evidenced by the fact that 87 p.ct. of our annual coke 
sales are purely local. 

In accordance with modern practice, steaming is carried out 
on the vertical plant, and a few remarks on methods and re- 
sults might be of interest. Formerly we superheated the steam 
to a very high degree—the temperature of the steam being 
700° C, This was achieved by placing tubes of varying designs 
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in the waste-heat gathering chamber, and the steam was intro- 
duced into the retort by the usual channels and ports. Tests 
were thade to ascertain the increased results from the use of 
superheated steam, and, curiously enough, these were found to 
be practically non-existent. Below is a note of comparative 
analyses showing the composition of the gas: 


With Superheated With Steam of approx. 


Steam. 184 C. Temperature. 
P.Ct. P.Ct 

CO, . ° 2°5 2°8 

Oy o’7 o'9 

CnoHm 2°1 2°2 

CO 21°6 21°o 

CH, 16°7 17°6 

Hy, 48°1 40°38 

N, 5°3 8°7 


cost of upkeep of the superheating 
fact that there did not 
we decided 


Having regard to the 
tubes (which was rather high), and to the 
seem to be a return commensurate with this outlay, 
to revert to our present method of steaming, which is carried 
out at 12 lbs. per sq. in. pressure by a reducing valve through 
a fs-in. nipple. It appears that the present method allows the 
steam to enter the retort in a lazy fashion, and is conducive to 
the most intimate contact with the incandescent coke. Though 
the water gas reaction is an endothermic one, taking place at 
1000° C., we do not find that there is any appreciable “differe nce 
in coke used in producers through introducing the steam at a 
lower temperature. Neither is there any noticeable damage to 
the brickwork on the bottom of retort due to steaming, and it 
seems that the bulk of the steam is decomposed when working 
with a long flame in the combustion chambers, and these con- 
ditions ¢ certainly conducive to good tar production, as the 
tar made last year was 21°36 galls. per ton. 

Nevertheless, we are making alterations in the method of 
introducing the steam into the retort, in order to make it more 
positive, and with a view to more intimate contact. By lower- 
ing the position of inlet to the bottom of the curved plate, so 
that the steam enters on the centre line of the retort, distribu- 
tion throughout the charge is assured; whereas by the former 
method, the steam entered by the side of the retort, there being 
a possibility of some of the steam going straight up between the 
coke and the side walls of the retort. We also hope that the 
admission of wet steam at this point will make for cooler retort 
castings, and the infiltration of inerts through the bottom  brick- 


work minimized, if not prevented. How far these objects 
will be achieved by this alteration, I am not in a position 
to say, as the complete change over has not yet been effected, 


but it would seem that the alteration has the effect of keeping 
the castings cooler, and also of materially assisting in the 
quenching of the coke. 

Perhaps it might be interesting if I gave here a few figures 
regarding our produc tion of gas, &c. Since the introduction of 
the vertical plant, we have experimented with the calorific value 
of the gas distributed, with the object of ascertaining the 
quality which would: 

(1) Give the best results to the consumers. 

(2) Cause no undue trouble in distribution. 

(3) Be most cheaply produced. 

The results of these tests have convinced us that a gas of 
between 425 and 430 B.Th.U. per c.ft. would most suitably 
fulfil our requirements, and we are consequently distributing a 
per c.ft. 


gas having an average calorific value of 425 B.Th.U. 
The following figures show production of gas per ton and per 


retort under the different calorific values : 





Calorific Make per , | Carbonizing | Therms per 
Value. Retort per Day. Make per Ton. Wages Ton. 
C.Ft. C.Ft. 
4370 B.Th.U 81,108 16,464 2°12d. 77°3 
450 2 83,416 17,040 1° 88d 76°6 
426 * 53,453 18,230 1°60d 77°6 
The calorific value of the gas is ascertained twice per day by 


, 


means of a Simmance ‘‘ Canadian ”’ pattern calorimeter, one 
test being made on the gas at the outlet of station meter, and 
the other on gas from the town mains. Records are also 
kept by means of a Wright ‘‘ Calorgraph,’’ which is carefully 
calibrated each day with the standard; and, for the guidance 
of the retort. house staff, a Peebles ‘* B.Th.U indicator is in- 
stalled, so as to give a quick indication of variations in the 
calorific value of the gas. 

We have in Kirkcaldy rather a low holder accommodation 
in comparison with our maximum daily output, and this fact 
itself felt in various directions. Our storage comprises 
three at the works, and a district holder at Path- 
head—one only of which is effective in view of modern distri- 
bution pressure requirements. The Pathhead holder (two-lift) 
is enly partially effective in pressure throwing capabilities, as 
when it uncups only 25-tenths are available. 

Our maximum daily output in December was 724,100 c.ft., 
with a total holder capacity of 584,100 c.ft. Of the reputed 


makes 
four holders 








| tingency of cookers being returned in bad condition, 





584,100 c.ft. storage capacity, only 438,000 c.ft. is actually effec. 
tive. It will be seen, therefore, that on the day of peak luad 


the holders are emptied and fille d twice in the 24 hou no 
margin being allowed for any contingency or breakdown in the 
manufacturing plant. Careful attention has to be paid to 
gas stocks, and the utmost elasticity of the vertical retort pjant 
is exercised to meet sudden and unforeseen demands, 

In considering a scheme for the enlargement of cap y, it 


had to be borne i in mind that there is no room at the gas-works 
for an additional holder. In fact, the two obsolete hold 
in the course of a few years, be removed for extensions to exist. 
ing plant. 

We had two alternatives: (1) To erect a new holder on 
ground to be acquired near the works, or (2) to take steps to 
make the Pathhead holder wholly effective from a_pressur 
raising point of view. 

The time was found to be not yet ripe for carrying the 
former scheme, because the Department is already saddled with 
large capital costs. The policy, therefore, is to retré 1 on 
capital outlay, and endeavour, by making the 
possible, consistent with the best service, to increase our put 
and at the same time reduce the debt as quickly as possible. 


Ras as cl ) S 


The Pathhead holder serves district entirely dist - rom 
that served by the works holder. Approximately 33 p.ct. of our 
total output is distributed through this holder, and as on hoider 
must remain cupped, the 100,000 c.ft. in the inner lift is of 


little service. After fully vontideting the pros and cons, the 
decision was reached to place a booster at the Pathhead Station, 
and this work is now proceeding. The plant consists of a 
Bryan-Donkin booster of 40,000 c.ft. per hour capacity, at 
2300 R.P.M., against a mar yen nce of 4 in. pressure, driven by a 
23-B.H.P. vertical National gas engine, with an electric motor 
as a stand-by. 

The method of operation will be as follows: When the 
holder is likely to uncup, the attendant will start the pressure- 
raising plant, and weight the diaphragm governor to give a 
pressure of (say) 2-tenths in excess of the station governor 
outlet pressure. This will cause the station governor gradually 
to close off, and the supply will then be by the booster governor 
direct. In shutting off the booster, the reverse process will 
take place, the attendant weighting the station governor 
slightly over the requisite 


pressure, and then, by slowly re- 
moving the weight on the diaphragm governor, allow the 
station governor to come back into 


action and resume control. 

With this arrangement, we hope to be able to utilize the whole 

of the existing holder, and, at the same time, give a pressure to 
our consumers commensurate with modern requirements. 

The following table shows our annual make since 1920, along 
with the net capital of the undertaking per million c.ft. : 


Net Capital per 


Year. G > 7 

ear vas Made. Million C.Ft. Made. 
1g21-22 134,842,000 c.ft. £1248 
1922-23 151,146,000 ,, 109 

1g2 4 156,958,000 sa 1035 
1924-25 162,381,000 ,, 972 
1925-26 172,445,000 So0 
1926-27 182,973,000 836 
1927-25 154,165,000 ,, S09 


It will be seen that the policy of the undertaking has been 
fully carried out, and that though the capital charges are still 
high, they are being reduced year by year with a fair measure 
of success. 

DISTRIBUTION. 


In these days of keen electrical competition, it is essential 
that no gas appliance be fitted unless its efficiency is known or 
my been tested. The housing authority in Kirkcaldy specified 

1 gas wash-boiler for their housing schemes, and the matter 
was referred to my Chief for his advice as to which boiler 
should be accepted. When the wash-boilers were first tested, 
the efficiency was found to be somewhere about 4o p.ct., and as 
this was surprisingly low, the matter was referred to the 
makers. After the burner was re-designed, the efficiency rose 
to 50 p. ct., which means a considerable reduction in the con- 
sumer’s bill. 

The wash-boilers chosen for the housing schemes were 1o-gall. 

capacity, comprising a strong cast- iron outer casing mounted 
on legs, with rustless cast-iron pan, wooden lift-off cover, and 
fitted with 3 in. brass draw-off tap. The cast-iron boiler was 
chosen in preference to tinned copper, because of its being more 
likely to stand up to the conditions of housing schemes. The 
fitting of the wash-boilers is carried out by this Department at 
a contract price to the housing authority. By this arrange- 
ment, we are assured that the appliance will not be condemned 
through faulty fitting. Provision is also made for a gas cooker 
in each house, and this i is fitted by our own staff. Cookers are 
let out on a ten years’ hire-purchase system, and hotplates on a 
seven years’ system, fitted free, the conviction being that this 
method is preferable to free loan. It is a well-known fact that, 
when an appliance is given free, the consumer is not nearly so 
careful about its upkes ep as he would be if the appliance was 
ultimately to become his own property. In addition, the con- 
and their 
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disposal or re-conditioning, does not arise to the same extent. 
In the few cases of removals, &c., where the cooker is handed 
hack, we re-condition the appliance if necessary, and re-issue it 
at a reduced paying-period in accordance with the time it has 
heen in use. It is noteworthy that, though hire-purchase 
schemes have been in operation for ten years, we have not a 
ease where a cooker so hired has not paid for itself. By this 
method also, expenditure is not so great, as a tenth of it 
is being repaid yearly. The higher-grade cookers are sold at 


cost price, and fitted free. Gas fires are sold at practically cost 


price, the material used being charged for, but the time neces- 
sary for fixing is given free. 

We also endeavour to keep in close touch with architects and 
builders; and when news is received of new building projects, 
an interview is obtained with the architect, so that the arrange- 
ment for a gas supply and the installation of appliances may go 
forward. We find the architects and builders appreciative of 
this service, and it has been instrumental in converting some 
who had strong electrical prejudices into enthusiastic advocates 


of gas, 





RECONSTRUCTION 


WORK AT THE BLACKPOOL GAS-WORKS. 


Inspection by the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association. 


On May 4 about eighty members of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Junior Gas Association assembled at the Blackpool Gas- 
Works, where they were received by the Gas Engineer, Mr. 
J. H. Chew, Councillor L. 
Gas Committee), and Councillors J. 
Newman. 

The guides who conducted the party round the works were 
the Technical Staff of the Department—Messrs. Reynolds, 
Jolly, Bennett, and Hartley. 

After the inspection, tea was served at the Clifton Hotel. 

The Mayor (Mr. John Potter, J.P.) welcomed the visitors to 
Blackpool, and made reference to former visits paid by the 
Association in 1911 and 1921. 

Mr. J. T Haynes (Bolton) moved, and Mr. F. A. Coier 
(Oldham) seconded, a vote of thanks to the Mayor and to the 
members of the Gas Committee for their hospitality. 


Newsome (Vice-Chairman of the 


Whittaker and W. 


EXTENSIONS AT THE BLACKPOOL GAS-WORKS. 


By T. Reynoips, Assistant Engineer to the Blackpool 
Gas Department. 


In 1924 an entire reconstruction and enlargement of plant 
was commenced at the Blackpool Gas-Works. 

An installation of forty-eight 5-ton per day Glover-West 
vertical retorts was commenced in 1924 to replace an installa- 
tion of inclines. These are the 4o-in. steaming type. The 
plant is fitted with the usual Spencer-Bonecourt waste-heat 
boilers, and the steam generated therefrom drives two Browett- 
Lindley electric generators, one 100 Kw. and one 75 Kw. These 
are capable of supplying the whole works with electricity. The 
cost of current generated in this manner is 0°37d. per unit. 

A further economy has since been effected on the boiler in- 
stallation by substituting geared turbines for electrically driven 
fans. The exhaust steam from the turbine is employed in the 
retorts, allowing a larger surplus of live steam for use on the 
works. This substitution has enabled us to close down three 
Lancashire boilers previously used for exhausters, pumps, &c., 
and to employ these boilers solely for the production of car- 
buretted water gas. 

To ensure a more scientific control of steaming, Kent steam 
meters have been fitted on the exhaust steam mains; and these 
have proved far more satisfactory than was anticipated. 

Insulators were fixed on the offtake pipes of this plant to 
prevent radiation of heat and improve working. conditions for 
the top-men. These are simply sheet iron tubes 2 in. larger in 
diameter than the offtake pipes, held in position by bands with 
distance pieces between the pipes. This forms an annular 
space between the offtake and the sheeting, in which the air 
circulates by convection, thus taking away the heat and partly 
preventing radiation. 

A Glover-West installation of the non-steaming type with 
50 cwt. throughput was erected in 1911-12, the coke being 
handled by trucks and then tipped into telpher skips. No 
mechanical means were provided for filling producers or retorts 
with coke. This plant was entirely remodelled last year, the 
bench being demolished down to the brick piers. The bench 
bracing was left in, a new floor put in, and 60-cwt. steaming 
retorts were erected. A trench was excavated under the set- 
ting and a 7o-ton per hour lip bucket conveyor installed to 
encircle the bench. Outside coke hoppers fed from the lip 
bucket conveyor were put down, and an automatic loading 
device worked from the telpher for stacking sized material 
completed the handling of coke. Producer and retort filling 
coke hcopers were erected inside the house with chutes to 
either stage. 

Two Spencer-Bonecourt boilers were installed level with the 
Producer stage. These, as in the 1925 installation, are driven 
by Turaey turbines direct coupled to the fans. The exhaust 
steam ‘s -e-superheated, and used in the retorts. 

The ‘ chimneys on the old plant congested the charging 


ee nc made working uncomfortable. In this instance one 
hee “imney was erected over the common products box to 
the wis'>-heat boilers. 

Th 


‘oducers are of the step-grate type, but the bottom step 


was replaced by a row of steel V bars resting on two bearers 
and sloping slightly downwards to the back of the producer. 
The bars are 4 ft. in length and 18 in. above the bottom of the 
producer. While this innovation resulted in a greater yield of 
producer gas for the size of the producer, it was found that the 
fuel consumption was heavy and the fires difficult to clinker, 
They are therefore being converted to the ordinary step-grate 
type at the present time. 


CARBURETTED WATER GaAs. 


Two carburetted water gas plants by R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., 
were installed on the works in 1915-16, having nominal capaci- 
ties of 500,000 c.ft. and 750,000 c.{t. per day respectively. To 
cope with the increasing consumption, the output of these 
plants had to be increased without much structural alteration, 
owing to lack to space. The generator of the 750,000 plant 
was enlarged from g ft. 6 in. to 10 ft. 6 in. diameter. The air 
duct, previously provided with four nostril holes running round 
the underside of the grate, was dispensed with. This gave 
approximately a 12 in. deeper fuel bed. The air inlet was 
lowered and air blown against a baffle plate, deflecting it round 
the bottom of the grate. Back-run valves were fitted to the 
offtake pipes, one vertical and one horizontal. The old down- 
run hot gas valve faces were removed, the body was left in 
position, and the top was blanked up. 

The back run valves were not a success, becoming pitched up 
after a couple of shifts, and refusing to operate efficiently. 
Water sealed valves were then tried. The back-run valves were 
removed, and the offtake pipe was coupled direct to a seal pot 
provided with a 14-in. pipe inserted in an 18-in. pipe, thus form- 
ing an annular space between the pipes. The back run pipe 
was provided with a similar arrangement. 

On a forward run, the water in the common seal was dis- 
placed, and forced up the annular space sealing off the back run 
pipe, or vice versa. Owing to the velocity and volume of the 
gas produced, water was discharged down the back-run pipe to 
the underside of the generator. A more positive method of 
blanking-off the forward run from the backward run was there- 
fore necessary. I do not wish to condemn the water seal 
method. This is workable providing sufficient area is allowed 
in the pot and annular space of the seal for proper displace- 
ment, 

A simple method was devised by inserting two single-faced 
valves horizontally and in line immediately above the existing 
seal pot, both working on one rack and pinion, which also 
works the 3-way steam valve. The outer pipe inside the pot, 
which formerly formed the seal, was burned off, and the annu- 
lar space dispensed with, to overcome any possibility of the 
pitching-up of these valves. Hot water from the settling beds 
is supplied to the top side of the valves and an overflow pro- 
vided back to the common seal pot; thus the faces are con- 
stantly kept cool, free, and perfectly gas tight. This system of 
valves has proved very successful and is practically foolproof. 

The addition of the back run and the 12-in. enlargement of 
the generator has increased the output of this plant from 
750,000 to 1,300,000 c.ft. per day. 

On the completion of these plants, shift engineers (all techni- 
cally-trained men) were put in charge of carbonizing and 
general supervision of work during their shifts. This class of 
supervision has proved very successful. The attention given to 
throughput and steam to each individual retort has resulted in 
a far greater efficiency per ton of coal. A steady 84 therms per 
ton has been maintained over the past three years. (Our 
calorific value is 450 B.Th.U.) 


CONDENSERS. 


Up to the commencement of last summer it was difficult to 
keep down the temperature of gas entering the Livesey 
washers. We found the exhausters increased the temperature 
15° to 20° Fahr., due to compression. A 5-million Holmes 
super condenser was therefore put down on the outlet of the 
exhausters at the East Works, and a 3-million water-tube con- 
denser at the West Works. This method of final cooling ap- 
pears to be becoming common practice, and it certainly ensures 
better results from the washing plants. At the present time 
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the whole of the gas is manufactured on the East Works; the 
West Works being used only for part purification. 

lo enlarge the purifier capacity at the West Works, four 
water-lute purifiers were converted and enlarged to the dry 
type, and two additional catch boxes were put down; the work 
being carried out by Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Lid. 


STORAGE, 


Our No. 1 holder, a three-lift column-guided one, having a 
capacity of 500,000 c.ft. and erected in 1860, was dismantled, 
the existing brick tank repaired, and a four-lift spiral-guided 
holder erected by Messrs. Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd., of Leeds; 
the capacity being increased to 750,000 c.ft. As the storage 
capacity of the holders towards the end of 1927 was only equiva- 
lent (in the season) to approximately 14 hours’ supply, the 
enlargement of No. 2 holder was commenced. This was a 
two-lift column-guided holder erected in 1880, having a capacity 
of 750,000 c.ft. It has been converted to a four-lift spiral- 
guided one of a capacity of 1,500,000 c. ft. 


STATION METERS. 


Our station meters were naturally too small to deal with the 
increased output from these extensions; and we therefore de- 
cided to instal ‘‘ Connersville ’’ meters. A 20 in. by 60 in. 
meter capable of measuring 8} million c.ft. per day was fixed 
on the outlet of the Dri-Gas plant; and this deals with the gas 
from both works. A 12 in. by 30 in. 2}-million ‘‘ Conners- 
ville’? meter was also installed for the registration of crude 
carburetted water gas. 

It may interest you to know that one of our largest con- 
sumers in the town has been supplied with a 5 in. by 15 in. 
20,000 ¢.ft. per hour ‘* Conrtersville’’ meter, owing to the 
limited space available. All registrations below 8oo c.ft. are 
performed by an ‘‘ Emco ”’ meter of the ordinary high-capacity 
type. I am convinced these will be widely used on large con- 
sumers’ premises when a little more experience has been 
obtained, and more reliance placed on their accurate registra- 
tion. To ensure these meters working smoothly we have found 
it advisable to wash out the gears with paraffin every three 
months, and fill up with new turbine oil. 

Dry Gas. 

The subject of dri-gas has already been discussed at various 
times, particularly in a paper read before the Southern As- 
sociation of Gas Engineers and Managers in November, 1927, 
by Mr. C. Harris, of Taunton [see ‘* Journat ”’ for Nov. 23, 
1927, p. 529]. A Holmes calcium chloride plant for dealing 
with 5 million c.ft. per day was put into operation last June. 
It is fixed on the inlet side of the 8,400,000 c.ft. ‘* Conners- 
ville ’’ meter. On our lowest loads we are in a position to 
meter the gas before and after the plant. Over a period of two 
months an average loss in drying of 2 p.ct. was measured; 
approximately 60 p.ct. of the suspended moisture being ex- 
tracted. The dew-point of the inlet gas was equivalent to 
g5 p.ct. saturation, and that at the outlet of the plant equiva- 
lent to 35 p.ct. saturation. 

We experienced trouble with the evaporator after the plant 
had been working three months. Holes appeared in each 
cast-iron tube, and this was found to be due to wrought-iron 
chaplets being left in the tubes during manufacture. The whole 
of the evaporator was dismantled, and the holes were tapped 
out, and were filled with cast-iron plugs. 

After treatment, the gas is passed to the holders which have 
been oil filmed. ‘* Imunol ”’’ has been used, and found to giv 
a better film than gas oil; but it is, of course, more costly. A 
cheap acid-free common engine oil, costing gd. per gall., has 
also been tried in a separate holder, and this works quite well. 
Care, however, must be taken to obtain a non-emulsifying oil. 
Should saponification take place, the saturation of the gas will 
obviously be increased. 

Our No. 3 holder constructed in 1900 has a timber trussed 
roof which was naturally saturated in water. On the installa- 
tion of the plant, gas entering this holder with 35 p.ct. satura- 
tion returned showing 53 p.ct.—an increase of 18 p.ct. Thi 
roof is gradually drying up, and better results are now being 
obtained. 

Nos. 1 and 2 holders, both with iron roofs, give an increase 
of only 5 p.ct. between inlet and outlet. It was found neces- 
sary to pour oil into the duck foot of the syphons of Nos. 1 
and 2 holders, to seal off the suction pipe and prevent blowing. 
After taking into consideration the amount of moisture picked 
up from the outlet of the plant to the inlet of the town governor, 
1 should say that it was far better to instal a ‘‘Dri-Gas ”’ plant 
after the holders, particularly if loads are fairly even. Though 
the loads may vary considerably, and the plant be overtaxed at 
periods of the 24 hours, better results will ultimately be ob- 
tained than by storing dry gas. The cost of oil filming would 
be saved, and the risk of oil thinning and exposing the water is 
eliminated, for, should a holder blow slightly, oil is displaced 
to the outer edge of the tank, and has to be pumped back. 

Though filming undoubtedly will prolong the life of a holder, 
one cannot prevent oil adhering to the outside. The paint is 
eventually turned black, and during high winds, oil from the 
cups is blown out probably over a wide area. This would be 


objectionable in a good many towns where appearances of 
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holders are carefully considered, and particularly in 


rKS ¢ 
the garden type where plant life would be destroy: Water 
less holders, of course, overcome these difficulties, 

Good results have been obtained on the district. ‘J rho; 
are now entirely dry, with one exception, and tests of vate 
prove it to be surface water percolating into the mai roug] 
drawn joints. This fault is being remedied at the fi ppor 


tunity. 
The percentage of saturation of the gas is given v 


each mile radius from the works. One month after plant 
was put to work, and up to April last. , 
Miles Mile Miles 
1 6 
: be ; F = b 
P.Ct P.Ct P.Ct 
July, 1928 , ] 8o g2 
April, 1929 . BTL 2 57 56 68 
The lower percentage of saturation on the fourth ile ove; 
the third mile can be accounted for by the fact that the fourt! 
mile is direct high-pressure fed, and the third mil: n low 
pressure. 
Valves on the district governors were difficult 1 erate 


owing to rust dust from the inside of the steel mains. An oj 
atomizing plant was therefore installed with a spray into eacl 
town supply, to coat the mains internally with a film of 


SyPHON PUMPING. 


Syphon pumping in most works and districts is a necessary 
evil. Previous to the installation of our ‘* Dri-Gas ”’ plan 


syphon pumping was reduced to a minimum by the purchas 


of a motor tank wagon. It is an ordinary Morris one-t 
chassis fitted with an oval steel tank holding 250 galls, 
liquor. The pump, a small two-bladed rotary of 2 in. diamet 
is driven by a chain coupled direct to the engine and worl. 
with a tapered lerodo ’’ lined cone inside a hollow b: 
forming a clutch. ~The pump will deal with 20 galls. pe: 
minute. ‘The whole apparatus is small and compact, and fit 


snugly under the bonnet. 

The car is fitted complete with flexible suction hose, deliver 
pipe to tank, and priming pipe from the tank; one man carry 
ing out the work. The objectionable smell usually associat 
with this operation due to gas liquor in the streets and drains 
was overcome. The total cost at the time of purchase in 1927 
was 4,273. The pumping plant may, of course, be fitt 


suitable chassis. 


Since the installation of our ‘* Dri-Gas ”’ plant, this tank is 
now used only for works syphons. 
The total cost of the extensions during the four vears | hav 


of 
) 


been with the Department amount to approximately £275. 


—— 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Annual General Meeting. 





The Presipent (Mr. C. B. Felton) presided at the Annu: 
General Meeting of the Association on Saturday, April 27, at 
the Gas Offices, Bute Terrace, Cardiff. 

The Council and members welcomed Mr. J. H. Canning, 
O.B.E. (Engineer and Manager, Newport), who, at the outset, 
spoke to the members at some length on the art of pubit 
speaking. 

he Hon. Secrerary (Mr. H. S. 
Council, submitted the seventh annual report, 
adopted. In this it was stated that six new members have bee 
elected during the session now ended, and the total membe 


Bartlett), on behalf of the 
which was 


now stands at 106. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. B. J. Bell) submitted the stateme! 
of accounts, which was also approved; and the President and 
Officers were thanked for their services during the past sess! 

Orricr-BEARERS. 


+ 


The election of Officers for the ensuing session thea took 
place, and resulted as follows : 

President.—Mr. W. E. Crowley (Newport). 

Senior Vice-President.—Mr. C. H. Collins (Swansea). 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. R. J. Williams (Abertillery 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. B. J. Bell (Cardiff). 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. H. S. Bartlett (Cardiff). on 

Members of Council.—Messrs. C. S. Thane (Newport), I 
Jones (Penrhiwceiber), S. E. Brett (Rhondda), R J 
Martin, T. Noall (Cardiff), and W. T. Lane (Car 

Hon. Librarian.—Mr. F. H. Osborne (Cardiff). 


Hon. Auditors.—Messrs. J. Hislop (Newport) and T. Smith 
(Cardiff). 

After the meeting, the members were entertained at tea by 

the Chairman and Directors of the Cardiff Gas Light anc ‘ ke 


)Se¢ 


Company ; and a vote of thanks for their kindness was pr 
by Mr. W. E. Crowtezy and seconded by Mr. C. H. CoLrins 
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[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Co-Ordination of Underground Services. 


Sir,—The report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Holborn 
explosions has been read with great interest by many in this country. 
| would dike to comment here on two of the paragraphs. 

Paragraph 148, ** Subways,’’ refers to a question of which we have 
heard from time to time in our large cities. In the past, we have 
heen able to prevent the installation of any gas mains in such sub- 
ways. In fact, I do not believe there are any subways for under- 
round structures in existence in this country. It happened that on 
the day the report was received in Philadelphia, a suggestion was 
made at a meeting of a Committee on Municipal Affairs as to the 
advisability of such a subway. The Holborn experience was quoted 
4s another evidence against a subway. 

Paragraph 150, ** Co-Ordination,”’ is my principal reason for writ- 
ing this letter. In Philadelphia, since 1884, there has been a Muni- 
cipal Board of Highway Supervisors, composed of the chiefs of the 
various bureaux in the city government, whose duties relate to paving 
or the instalfation of underground structures. This Board has entire 
authority in the location of all underground structures, whether be- 
longing to the city or to private corporations. As a result of this 
single authority for underground locations, sub-surface space has 
probably been used to better advantage in the last forty-five years 
than anywhere else in this country. Like any other human agency, 
the Board does not function perfectly, and there have been some 
irritating examples of the Board’s refusal to exercise over some of 
the city structures the authority it possesses. On the whole, however, 
as has been already stated, the Board has thoroughly justified its 
existence; and for one who is used to its workings, it is hard to 
realize that the London territory, with its great congestion of under- 
sround structures, should, up to the present time, have had no co- 
ordination in the location of the structures. 

I believe anyone whose duty it is to follow up the recommendation 
of paragraph 150 would do well to obtain information as to the 
Philadelphia experience. 

WALTON ForRSTALL, 
Engineer of Distribution. 

Philadelphia Gas-Works Company, 

1401, Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., | 
April 26, 1929. 


Tongued and Grooved Brickwork. 


Sir—After twenty-five years’ experience, 1 feel I can speak for 
the practical man, and challenge the statement of the author of 
the paper on the * Heat Control of Continuous Vertical Retorts ”’ 
(sce ** JourNaL ”’ for April 24, p. 203): ‘* As it is always the custom 
for the tongue of tongued and grooved bricks and specials to be 
laid facing downwards, any dressing of the bricks necessary to con- 
form to levels should be done on the grooved side, as this, being 
uppermost, can be seen and inspected better."’ 

There are two debatable points: 


(1) Is it a custom to build with the grooves uppermost ? 
(2) Is the practice of having the groove uppermost good ? 


As regards (1), while aware that certain builders who used to 
erect settings with the tongues uppermost now erect with the grooves 
uppermost, other builders still retain, after twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, the practice of having the tongues uppermost. Experience 
demonstrates that the practice of ‘* grooves uppermost ”’ is by no 
means so universal as to be designated a custom. ; 

As regards (2), I maintain that the tongue should be placed 
uppermost : 


(a) The natural position of the special as it rests on the floor, 
platform, or barrow, is tongue uppermost. 

(b) In dressing the specials, the brick chips fly about and lodge 
in the groove (if the latter is uppermost), where they are 
difficult to brush clear, Hence thick joints may easily result. 
Thus the tongue uppermost has a decided advantage. 

(c) Specials should be cut on the grooved side, not to assist inspec- 
tion, but because much time and labour are saved by so doing. 

(d) Assuming that good work be the desideratum, how can (when 
the groove is uppermost) the groove side be cut, when bedding 
the next course, unless the grooved side of the course already 
laid and jointed be cut—which would, of course, disturb and 
spoil the yet green jointing ? 


For thin joints and good brickwork, the consensus of opinion 
must favour the tongue uppermost; and I await to hear what can 
be said to the contrary. 


Ap Rem. 


May 2, 1929. 





PARLIAMENTARY 


[From Our Special 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Correspondents. ] 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Private Bills and Special Orders. 


The Lords Amendments to the following Bills have been agreed 
to by the House of Commons, and the Bills returned to the Lords 
to await the Royal Assent, which will be given on Friday, May to: 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Winchester Water and Gas, Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas. The Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Gateshead Gas Bill has passed its third reading, and also 
awaits Royal Assent. 

The Barnard Castle and Southport Gas Orders have been approved, 
with the following modification in the case of Barnard Castle: 

P. 4, leave out Clause 12, and insert the following new clause: 

12. The principal moneys secured by all mortgages granted by the 
Company in pursuance of the powers of the Act of 1904, 
before the date of this Order and subsisting at that date shail 
during the continuance of such mortgages have priority over 
the principal moneys secured by any mortgages granted by 
virtue of this Order. 

The following Gas Orders were referred to the Special Orders 
Committee, which met to consider them yesterday: Stockport, Tun- 
bridge Weils, and Ulverston, The Stockport Order is being opposed 
the following Urban District Councils: Bredbury and Romiley, 
Cheadle and Gatley, Hazel Grove and Bramhall, and Handforth. 


—_— 


ROMFORD GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 


The Bill promoted by the Romford Gas and Coke Company, for 





the purpose of dissolving the present limited Company and incorporat- 
ing it as the Romford Gas Company (see “‘ JournaL ’’ for Jan. 16, 
P- 159), vos on Tuesday, April 30, ordered by the Unopposed Bills 
ne of the House of Lords (presided over by the Eart or 
thind no ‘ORE, the Chairman of the Committee) to be reported for 

The ¢la:se giving power to compel repairs of piping or apparatus, 


&c., which are in a dangerous condition (the terms of which were 
set out in the ‘* JouRNaL ’’) has been deleted from the Bill. 

With regard to the power to the Company to charge a differential 
of not more than o'6d. per therm in the outer Part of the area as 
compared with the inner part, a proviso has been added to the effect 
that if, on Jan. 1, 1937, the Company are charging a differential 
price under the powers of this section, the Company, or the Essex 
County Council, may apply to the Board of Trade for the variation 
or cessation of the differential charge. 


CHESTER CORPORATION BILL. 


Protection for Chester United Gas Company. 


A Bill prometed by the Chester Corporation for the purpose of 
authorizing the carrying out of various street works, &c., and to 
confer further powers upon the Corporation, was considered by the 
Unopposed Committee of the House of Lords on Thursday, May - 
the Eart oF DonoucuMore Chairman of Committees, presiding. “ 

A petition was deposited originally by the Chester United Gas 
Company with a view to securing provisions for their protection in 


respect of damage to mains, &c., and protective provisions have been 
inserted in the Bill by agreement. 





-— 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL EXTENSION BILL. 


A Bill has been promoted by the Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation 
for the purpose of authorizing an extension of the area of the Borough 
to include parts of the areas now supplied with gas by the Hessl G 
Company and the East Hull Gas Company. Thess ton Congeates 
petitioned against the Bill with a view to ensuring that their rights 
and privileges should not be prejudiced by its provisions, and clauses 
have been inserted in the Bill, by agreement, to that end. 

The Bill was eventually unopposed in both Houses of Parliament. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Private Bills and Special Orders. 

The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons have 
passed the following Gas Bills: Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom, 
Yorktown (Camberley) and District,, and Neweastle-upon-Tyne ani 
Gateshead. 


The Southport. Gas Order has been approved by the House of 
Commons. The Barnard Castle Order was approved with the modi- 
fication cited above. When this was moved, Mr. Ketry asked 
for an explanation why these people were still to have priority: 
He understood that by the last Order those who held mortgages 
under the powers of the Act of 1904 were given priority over any 
moneys which had been raised since, and this was being continued. 
Mr. Hersert WiitaMs, in reply, said he did not think any preference: 
was involved. The amendment was proposed because the Board oi 
Trade had been advised that the provisions of Clause 12 of the Order 
as they steod, considered in conjunction with Clause 12 and: the 
repeal of Clause 51, were not quite clear. . In other words, the object 
of the amendment was to clarify what everyone believed to be the 
situation, and to make sure that the situation as people understood 
it should in fact be the situation. The motion was then agreed to. 


Suicide by Gas Poisoning. 


Mr. Day asked the Home Secretary the number of persons who 
had committed suicide by gas poisoning for the twelve months ended 
to the last convenient date. 

Mr. CuamMBertatx, who replied, said that the provisional number 
of deaths registered during the calendar year 1928 in England and 
Wales, which had been classified as suicide from gaseous poisoning, 


Was 1o88—667 males and 421 females. 





IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION BILL. 


° ° ° 
Proceedings in Committee. 

The Bill promoted by the Imperial Continental Gas Association, 
to consolidate and modernize its statutory powers, and to mak: 
further provision with regard to capital, &ec. (see * Jou RNAL *’ for 
Feb, 27, p. 017), was considered by the Unopposed Bills Cominittec 

7 A ' 
of the House of Commons (presided over by Mr. J. FitzAvan Horr, 
Chairman of Ways and Means) on Thursday, May 2. 

Mr. T. Seacar Berry (Messrs. Sherwood & Co.) Parliamentary 
Agents for the Bill)) said that the Company was formed more than 
1 hundred years ago by a deed of settlement, and obtained its first 
Act of Parliament in 1833. From 1833 until 1870 the deed of settle- 
ment had continued in existence, and the Company had worked 
under its statutory powers and the deed of settlement. The deed 
was in the nature of what might -be called to-day the memorandum 
and articles of association of a limited company. 

The CuarMan asked if there was a fully developed company law 
it the time the Company was formed. 


Mr. Berry said he should think not. The main purpose’ of: the 
Company, he continued, was to supply gas or any other light or 





ight, heat, or power to any city, place, or 


means of producing | 
ign country, or in any part of His Majesty’s 






person in any foreig Ai 
overseas Dominions. As a matter of fact, the Association supplied 
gas in towns in Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, and Holland, supplied 
gas and electricity in Brussels, and held very large interests in the 
Company of Gas of France. 

Between 1833 and 1870 the Company had obtained several Acts 
of Parliament. In the latter year the old Acts were repealed, the 
deed of settlement was done away with, and the Company was 
thereafter governed entirely by statute. Further Acts were obtained 
from time to time subsequently, and the object of the present Bill 
was to consolidate those enactments, and to bring the whole of the 
powers into one Act, to make certain supplementary provisions, and 
to frame the powers more on modern lines, similar to those applying 
to other companies trading outside this country. Two recent Acts 
which illustrated that best were the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany's Act of 1912, and the Colonial Bank Act of 1925- The Bill 
was deposited as a late Bill. Explaining the reasons for this, he 
said that a few months ago there had been a phenomenal rise in 
the value of the Company's shares. In December, 1928, when Bills 
for the present session should have been deposited, the shares were 


quoted at 167; in February, 1929, the value had risen to over 400, 
ind, on May 1, they were quoted at 445. It was thought that that 
was due, possibly, to foreign buying, with some idea of getting the 
control of the Company into hands other than British. These cir- 
cumstances had led the Directors to promote the Bill to seek further 
powers, and they had thought, incidentally, that as they were pro- 
moting a Bill, and it would be an unopposed measure, they might 
take advantage of the occasion-to consolidate the existing powers. 

Phe CuairMan asked which was the clause to which importance 
was attached for dealing with this particular situation. 

Mr. Berry said it was the clause giving power to issue further 
itish holders who would not 





capital. It was hoped to issue it to 
sell to foreign buyers. 

The CuairMAN asked if there were any novel provisions in the 
cl use, 

Mr. Berry replied that the only difference was that, whereas by 
gther Acts the amount of capital that could be issued was limited, 
this clause did not impose a limit. 

Che CaairMAN. asked if it could be issued in. a discriminating 
manner, He recalled a recent controversy with regard to an attempt 





to discriminate as to who should hold shares to be issued 
company, 

PMr. Begery said there was nothing in the Bill which 
the’ shares to be issued subject to conditions of that 
practicability of inserting any provision of that kind in 





been considered, and the promoters had been advised th 
hardly a matter which they could ask a Parliamentary ¢ 
“to’ approve. : ; 

The CiairMan pointed out that the Company were no 
the ordinary Companies’ Acts, but by their former statu 
solidated in this Bill. 

Mr. Berry replied that the issue of new capital woul 
authorized by an ordinary general meeting of the mem 
Association. He had no doubt that the Board would do 
to ensure that that capital was in the hands of thos: 
thought would hold it and not sell. Parliament was not 
to say that the Association should be allowed to issu 
particular way which might enable them to prevent its 
the hands of certain buyers. 

Sir DENNis Herpert (a member of the Committee) 
there were already a majority of foreign shareholders, 
not consent to .the issue of néw capital except on condit 
be issued pro rata, or something of that sort. 

The CuairmMan asked from what the shareholders ce 
rights. 

Mr. Berry replied that they derived their rights from ti 
tions of the Association, which could be altered from tim: 
but only by the shareholders themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN commented that the powers were 
wide, and said that the Association could issue new 
existing shareholders free and credit them as paid up. 

Mr. Berry agreed; and added that he supposed any « 
stock company could do that, by resolution, 


The CuairMAN asked if there were precedents for the granti 


the powers now sought to statutory companies. 


Mr. Berry said he believed there was a precedent for everything 


asked for in the Bill, except in regard to the amount of capit 
could be raised; in other cases there had been a limitation 


amount, though it was often a very big limit. Asked whether the 


Board of Trade had been communicated with, he said he |} 
informed by the Board that it had nothing to report in con 
with this Bill. No other Government Department was « 
Questioned as to the phenomenal rise in the value of the Ass 
shares, he said it could not be accounted for. 


The CuatRMAN asked whether the Association had sold a very 


proportion of its Continental holding to a foreign compa: 
Mr. Berry replied that that was not so. 
Sir Dennis Herpert asked whether, if the Association dec 
double its capital, it could issue shares to anybody. 
Mr. Berry said it could, , 


Sir Dennis Herpert asked whether the Association was bot 


issue shares for cash or other consideration, or whether 
possible to give them away as a bonus, or sell at a discoun 


Mr. Berry said he was certainly of opinion that it could 


the shares at a discount. 
The CiairMan; At any discount ? 
Mr. Berry: I think so. 





nection 


ided 





Sir Dennts HERBERT Said he did not think the Association was under 


the ordinary obligation such as applied to a company go 
the Companies’ Acts, to issue the shares for a consideration 
Mr. Berry replied that that might be so. Under the terms 
Bill, once a general meeting had created fresh capital by res 
it was in the hands of the Board to issue the shares as th 
fit. 
Phe Carman: And credit them as fully paid up when 
are not? 
Mr. Berry: I think they could. 





In the course of further discussion, Mr. Berry drew attenti 


the powers conferred in the Colonial Bank Act, which we 


wide. Questions were asked by Sir Dennis Herbert as to » 


} 


e yery 
vhethe: 


to 


it would be possible to issue shares to existing shareholders for no 


consideration whatever, or for a merely nominal consideration 


. 


Directors might propose to give to all English shareholders ext 


shares in place of a dividend, for instance; and he asked i 
was anything in the Bill to prevent that. 

Mr. Berry said he would not have thought they could disct 
in that way. 

The CHaiRMAN pointed out that they were bound by n 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Berry said he would have thought the Directors wer 
to the ordinary obligation, as trustees for the shareholders 
their best always for the Association. 

Sir Dennis Herpert said that he personally did not 


\ssociation being able to issue capital to an unlimited amoi 


Was a question of what they could do with the shares. W 
wanted to be sure about was that the Association could ix 
away a big share of the Association’s undertaking. 

Mr. Berry intimated that the Association would be ready t 
words in the Bill to make that clear, because, obviously, 
not want to do anything of that sort. 

The Committee then deliberated in private, and consul! 
Col. LeRoy Lewis (Chairman of the Association). The ‘ 
subsequently announced that probably the difficulty could bi 
the insertion of a provision embodying the principle that th 
tion should have no power to issue any shares or stock for 
consideration, whether in cash or otherwise, than if it were 
registered under the Companies’ Acts. He asked that such 
be submitted on Monday. 

Sir Dexnts Hernert added that by that. time it might 
that there were clauses in the Bill already which had been « 
for the moment, but which might render the insertion 
provision unnecessary. 

The proceedings were accordingly adjourned until Monda\ 
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WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND EPSOM DISTRICT 
GAS BILL. 


The Unc pposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons (pre- 

sided over by Mr. J. FitzAtan Horr, Chairman of Ways and Means), 
on Tuesday, April 30, dealt with the W andsworth, W imbledon, and 
ompany’s Bill, by which it is proposed to consolidate the 
capital of the Company, to substitute the basic price and 
asic dividend system for the existing sliding-scale, to scheduie further 
lands for gas-works purposes, &c. |The provisions of the Bill were 
detailed in the ** Journat ’’ for Jan. 23, p- 210.] 
"Mr. Arruur J. Lees (Messrs. Lees & Co., Parliamentary Agents 
for the Company) explained the reasons for the proposed conversion 
the Company’s capital, Since the Wandsworth and Putney, the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon, and the Epsom and Ewell Companies were 
malgamated to form the present Company in 1912, the stocks of 
the amalgamated Companies had been left as they were before the 
amalgamation, and new stock had been issued since, and, as a result, 
there were in existence no less than six different ordinary stocks. 
[here were also two different standard prices. For the Wandsworth 
ind Epsom stocks there was.a standard price of 14d. per therm; 
whereas for the Wimbledon stock there was a standard price of 1s. 
With regard to dividends, the Wandsworth ‘‘ A *’ stock, the Wimble- 
don stock, and the Epsom stock had a standard dividend of 5 p.ct., 
the other stocks having a dividend of 3} p.ct. The slide was 2s. 6d. 
on the Wandsworth ‘* A ”’ and ‘* B’”’ stocks, though the dividends on 
those stocks were 5 and 3} p.ct. respectively; it was also 2s. 6d. 
on the Wimbledon and the Epsom stocks, and 1s. gd. on the Wands- 
worth ‘*C’’ and new ordinary stocks. At present the average divi 
dend paid on the whole of the stocks was within a few pence of 7 
y.ct.; and it was proposed to give each of the existing shareholders, 
in exchange for the shares they held, such an amount of the new 
onsolidated stock as would produce the same amount of dividend as 
they were now receiving. The holders of Wandsworth ** \ ” stock, 
on which-a dividend of 9 p.ct.. was paid, would get £12,G of the new 
stock for each £100 of ** A ”’ stock, the holders of other stock would 
receive £90 for each £100, and soon. The amounts had been worked 
out by the Company and checked by Sir William Plender, ‘While 
the shareholders would be in the same position as before, the Com- 
pany would save an immense amount in respect of bookkeeping. 

The CuaiRMAN: And it will be much easier to raise new capital. 

Mr. Lees agreed that. it would be much easier. He added that 
when Wandsworth stock was referred to on the Stock Exchange 
under present conditions, one did not know which stock was con- 

rned until explanations were given. 

The CuairMAN asked if objections had been made to the proposed 
conversion. 

Mr. Lees replied in the negative. 


Epsom ‘ 


existing 


The next proposal, he said, was 
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to. consolidate the existing 3, 4, and 5 p.ct. debenture stocks into one 
class of 5 p.ct. debenture stock, also on the basis of securing to 
existing holders the same return as at present. 

The next important part of the Bill was the proposal to substitute 
for the present standard price and sliding-scale of dividend a basi 
price and basic dividend system, such as applied to the South Metro- 
politan, the South Suburban, and the Commercial Gas Companies. 
A basic price of 11°2d. per therm was proposed in the first place, but 
the Company had had meetings with the London County Council, 
as the result of which it had been agreed that the basic price should 
be 11d.-per therm. . That proposal was accepted by all the local 
authorities in the area of supply. That was the same as the basic 
price of the South Metropolitan, South Suburban, and the Commercial 
Companies. There was a difference, however, between the Wands- 
worth Company and the other three Companies with regard to the 
division of surplus profits. The three other Companies gave three- 
quarters of the surplus profits to the consumers, and divided the 
remaining one-quarter equally between the shareholders and employce 
co-partners. The Wandsworth Company, however, were going one 
better, for they were proposing to give four-fifths of the surplus 
profits to the consumers, and to divide the remaining one-fifth between 
the shareholders and co-partners. 

The CHAIRMAN asked if the co-partners had had anything to say 
about that. 

Mr. Lees replied that everybody was satisfied. The reason for the 
différerntte was that the Wandsworth Company had a somewhat lower 
capital expenditure per million than the other Companies. 

Power was also sought by the Bill to manufacture gas on certain 
jands adjoining the existing works of the Company at Wandsworth 
and Mitcham. In the Bill as it was passed by the House of Lords 
express power was taken in the ordinary way to manufacture gas 
and residual products on. those lands, but there had since been sub- 
stituted a new clause providing that on the-lands referred to the 
Company could exercise all such powers as were exercisable on exist- 
ing lands under the provisions of previous Acts, and as extended by 
any public general Act passed in the present session of Parliament. 
The reason for that was that the Gas Undertakings Bill had passed 
its final stages in the House of Commons on April 29, and this con- 
ferred further powers upon gas undertakers in regard to the pur- 
chase of residuals. If the Wandsworth Company’s Bill were to receive 
Royal-Assent before the Gas Undertakings Bill, the Company would 
get all the powers conferred by the latter;,but the Wandsworth Bill 
would not receive Royal Assent first, and, in that case, he did not 
think the Company would get the powers of the general Bill. There- 
fore, the clause referred to was inserted to ensure the application of 
the powers of the general Bill to the Company. 

Mr. FRANK Jones (Chairman of the Company) proved the preamble 
of the Bill, and the Committee ordered it to be reported for third 
reading. 


—— 





— 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 





MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 


Application for Marking Imported Lighting Glassware. 


\n inguiry is being held at the Offices of the Board of Trade, in 
London, into an application by the glass manufacturers of Great 
Britain for an Order under the Merchandise Marks Act requiring 
that, among other items of glassware, imported lighting glassware 
shall be marked with an indication of the country of origin, The 
Commitice consists of Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, K.C.B. (Chair- 
man), Mr. F. N. Barnes, and Mr. F. R. Davenport. The original 
applica also included scientific glassware of all descriptions, in- 
cludin ing and rod, but this is now to be treated as a separate 
applic , and will be heard later at a date yet to be fixed. 

I icants as regards lighting glassware are the British Flint 
Glass Manufacturers’ Association, which consists of some nine firms, 
who so supported by ‘three important firms outside the Associa- 
von, the Trade Unions concerned are also supporting. Messrs. 
Hailw and Ackroyd, Ltd., have entered a separate appearance, 

| wf . 7 ° 
and presented by Mr. Hailwood. The applicants generally are 
represe ! by Mr, E. H. C, Wethered (Barrister), while the op- 
poner vho consist of the China and Glassware Section of the 
Lond amber of Commerce, and groups of British manufacturers 
—are sented by Mr. A. Comyns Carr, K.C., Mr. N. L.. Macaskie, 

j ' Ps , 4 
nd Mr. Horace Samuel. 

rh juiry opened on Monday, April 29. The general case for 
the a ition is that all imported lighting glassware should bear, 
On 41 tion, a mark indicating the country of origin; and it is 


Suggested that this can be done very cheaply either by acid stamping, 
acid tr er, sand blasting, or enamel, The Committee were given 
pract demonstration of the first two methods of marking; and 


re nts claim that the cost of such stamping would be in- 
uutesi Indeed, some of the witnesses on the general case have 
said he cost of marking in this way is so small that they do 
= to include it in their costings as a.separate item, On the 
ther | the opposition claim that. the cost: would he 3s, per gross, 
ind 


marking would disfigure the goods, 


According to Board of 
g were valued at 
£451,334 in 1923, £37 
1926. 


lrade figures, the imports of illuminating 
4391065 IN 1921, £397,095 in 1922, 
0,371 in 1924, £430,405 in 1925, and £475,916 


glassware 


Mr. WETHERED, in his opening statement, speaking of an allegation 
by the opponents that there is practically no illuminating glass made 
in this country, remarked that this was an absolute misconception, 
as there were actually eleven firms engaged in that branch of the 
trade, and the output of six of them last year reached £05,000. 
(This figure was later increased to £385,000.) Taking the Board 
of Trade figures, it appeared that British firms made 25 p.ct. of the 
lighting glass required in this country. 

lhe CuarrRMan asked what was intended to be included in illuminat- 
ing glassware. 

Mr. WETEERED said it included shades for gas and electric light, 
glass globes, bowls, lamp chimneys, and any form of glasswar« used 
lor lighting purposes. During the course of further remarks, Mr. 
Wethered emphasized the point that all glassware imported into 
America must be’ stamped with the country of origin, and there would 
be no difficulty in similarly stamping all glassware imported into this 
country; the view of the British manufacturers being that the ulti- 
mate purchaser should have an opportunity of knowing whether he 
was buying British or forei It was further stated and emphasized 
that there was a rapidly growing 





desire on the part of the public to 
buy British goods, but that at present stocks of foreign and British 
glassware were mixed, causing confusion, and, further, that many 
forcign imitations were being made of British designs. , 

Some evidence was given on Tuesday, April 30, with regard to 
illuminating glassware. 

Mr. W. G. Riley, a Director of Messrs. John Walsh Walsh, Ltd., 
Glass Manufacturers, of Birmingham, said that his firm had a turn- 
over of £10,000 per annum in illumifiating glassware for gas and 
electricity. 

Mr. Macaskig, in cross-examination, put it to witness that, if light- 
ing shades were marked on the upper neck,’ as had been suggested by 
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one of the samples exhibited, it would mean that the mark would be 
covered up when the shade was attached to the fitting, and therefore 
the ultimate purchaser—the householder, for example—would never 
see the mark. Yet the Act said the mark should be conspicuous. 

Witness replied that the shades were sold by the manufacturers to 
the wholesalers without any fittings, and therefore they would see the 
mark and know that the shades were British. He was not aware 
what such undertakings as the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
might do after they bought the shades, 

Counset also suggested that a mark on any other part would dis- 
figure the articles, and also give the impression, when a foreign 
marked globe or shade was attached to British made fittings, that 
the whole thing was foreign. 

Witness would not agree, however. 

Mr. John Northwood, a Director of Messrs. Stevens & Williams, 
Ltd., Brierley Hill Glass Works, said that his firm had an output of 
£20,000 per annum in illuminating glassware, consisting of all kinds 
of lighting glass except heat-resisting glass used for high-pressure gas. 
He handed in samples of illuminating glassware marked on the upper 
neck, and, together with the previous witness, contended that, as 
the shades were sold separately from the fittings, the mark would 
plainly be seen. In his opinion it would not then matter whether the 
mark was covered subsequently by the fittings when in position. He 
did not care whether the customer covered up the mark after the had 


a 
purchased the article, so long as the mark was plainly visible to the 
customer at the time of purchase. 

Mr. Comyns Carr, K.C., suggested to witness that it com. 
mon practice to-day for lighting contractors to send their ir dividual 
customers to select lighting fittings from large showrooins of the 
manufacturers, and that, as these fittings were invariably j sition 
complete, the ultimate customer would not be able to s mark 
placed in the manner suggested. 

Witness said that the ultimate purchaser would certain! 


an 0 
look at the glassware in his house before it was attached Pe 
tings, and he would at once see the mark. 

CouNSEL put it that, in the circumstances, he had suge 
a stick-on label would be better, because, as witness had 
tion to the mark being covered up subsequently to purchase, 
not matter if the stick-on label came off-in time. 

Witness said he objected to a label which could be washed 


d that 
( bjec- 
it would 


i. 


COUNSEL suggested that, as the Act specifically stated that the 
mark should be on the goods at the time of sale, it was char it did 
not matter what happened to the mark after the purchaser had bought 


the goods, and knew what he had bought. 

The CuHairMAN also pointed out that the Merchandise Marks Act 
was concerned only with the goods as sold, and that so far as the 
Act was concerned it did not matter what the purchaser did to the 
guods after he had bought them. 

Witness insisted that any marking should be permanent. 





INSTITUTION 


OF GAS ENGINEERS’ 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The following questions were set in the examinations in Gas Supply and Gas Engineering which were held on April 27 


and May 4 under the Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


The Examiners were, for Gas 


Engineering, Messrs. R. Robertson (Bristol), W. J. Smith, B.Sc. (Bolton), H. C. Smith, M.Inst.C.E. (Tottenham), and 
J. Stanley Thorman (London) ; and for Gas Supply, Messrs. S. B. Chandler, A.M.I.Mech.E. (Tottenham), A, B. 
Roxburgh (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), Stephen Lacey, B.Sc., Assoc M.Inst.C.E., and H. R. Hems (Birmingham). 


GAS SUPPLY. 
ORDINARY GRADE. 
From 2 to 5 p.m. 

Sketches may be adopted to obviate long and involved statements. 


The general neatness of the papers, including that of the sketches, 
and also lucidity of expression, will be taken into consideration 
in assessing marks, 


(Eight Questions set; six only to be attempted.) 


1. In what cireumstances would you recommend steel in prefer- 


ence to cast iron for gas mains? Sketch two forms of joint for steel 
pipes, and describe methods of preventing external corrosion. 

2. What do you think should be the minimum gas pressure at the 
outlet of consumers’ meters? How are fires and cookers affected 
by variations in gas pressure, and to what may such variations be 
due ? 

3. Give a short specification of the sizes of service pipes, meter, 
and carcass pipes for an eight-roomed house. Gas to be supplied 
to a cooker, wash boiler, two fires, and a ‘*‘ 3-gall.-a-minute ’’ geyser, 
in addition to lighting burners. 

4. A geyser has been fitted in a bathroom. State fully what you 
would do before passing the installation as ready for use. 

Your answer should include a statement of the various points to 
which you would direct your attention. 

5. On what gas appliances are thermostats used and for what 
purpose ? Make a sketch of one, and explain how it works. 

6. A cycle manufacturer proposes to instal drying stoves for japan- 
ning purposes. Why should you advise him to use gas, and what 
description of stove would you recommend ? 

Sketch and describe the burners you would use and the method 
of fixing them in the stove. 

7. Explain by examples the meaning of I.H.P. and B.H.P., and 


- BHF ‘ 
state the ratio - of a good gas engine. 
—_. - et 
8. Show how the following statements are applicable to ‘* Gas 
Supply ’’ problems. 


; ‘ . , Candle power 

(a) Normal illumination = ,.. = 
Distance squared 

(b) Gases diffuse at rates inversely proportional to the square 


roots of their densities. 


HIGHER GRADE. 
Part I., from 2 lo 5 p.m. 
(Six Questions set; five only to be attempted.) 


1. Gas is to be delivered from A to B along two mains traversing 
different routes. One main is 2 miles long and 18 in. diameter. 
The other is 2} miles long and 24 in. diameter. The two mains to- 
gether deliver 500,000 c.ft. per hour. 

Calculate the quantity of gas traversing each main; also the pres- 
sure necessary at A to give 8 in. at B. 

2. If you were asked to examine and report upon a new type of 
consumer's meter, state fully what points in its construction and 





vperation you would consider, and how you would proceed with the 
examination, 

Make a statement of what you consider to 
for a consumer's meter. 

3- In what circumstances would you recommend : 


be desirable features 


(a) coke boiler ; 
(b) gas circulator ; 
(ce) geyser ; 
or a combination of any two of these for domestic hot water supply ? 
State in summary form the instructions you would 
fitters for the inspection and maintenance of each of these appliances. 
4. A motor car erecting shop 150 [t. by 100 ft. floor 
illumination of 6 foot-candles (mean). 
Give the following data for the installation you would recomme 


issue to the 


requires 
d 


(a4) appropriate polar curves of lamps ; 

(b) approximate form of shade, if any ; 

(c) height, spacing, and total number of lamps ; 

(d) total hourly consumption of gas for full lighting. 
fic value of gas 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 


Calori 


5- Describe with the aid of simple sketches the physics of any gas 
operated refrigerator with which you are acquainted. 

In what ways may it go wrong, and what precautions would you 
recommend to minimize these troubles? 

6. Calculate the composition of the products of combustion in a 
chimney under which is burning a good gas fire consuming 45 c.it. 
per hour (500 B.Th.U. gas). 

The room is 2000 c.ft. in capacity, and the air contained in it 
is changed three times per hour. The whole of this air change may 
be regarded as taking place via the chimney. 

The composition of the gas may be assumed and stated in your 
answer. 


Hicner Grave. 
Part II., from 6 to 9 p.m. 
(Six Questions set; five only to be attempted.) 


1. What is the purpose of a service governor ? 

Sketch one, and explain how it operates. State as fully as pos- 
sible the circumstances that justify the use of such an appliance. 

2. A good method of testing gas appliances should encourage 
design in the direction of safety, economy, durability, and useful- 
ness. 

With these points in view describe the tests, scientific and practical, 
you would apply to a modern gas cooker. 

3- State the physical laws relating to the loss of heat from | 
and tanks containing hot water. 

Describe with sketch a water heater that embodies lagging as a 
definite feature, and state its advantages and limitations. 

4. What is meant by annealing? 

Describe with dimensioned sketch a gas fired furnace you would 
recommend for annealing small articies, stating the hourly gas con- 
sumption and attainable temperature of a standard size. Calorific 
value of gas 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 

What instructions would you issue with the furnace to ensure 
economy of gas and time in its working, and accurate control. 


ilers 











a 
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5. Show how the following statements are applied to ‘‘‘Gas Sup- 


ply ” problems i 


(a) Va — 273+ 41 
V2 273+h 
Where V Volume of a gas. 
t = Temperature in degrees C. 


(b) Law of partial pressures. 
(c) CaH,(COg)g = CaCO, + H,O + CO». 
(ad) Horizontal Illumination = Normal Illumination x Cos ¢ 
6. It is frequently stated as a practical ideal that the burning of 
bituminous coal in domestic grates and ranges should be abolished. 
What would you recommend the gas industry should do towards 
bringing this ideal about? Give reasons. 


GAS ENGINEERING. 
ORDINARY GRADE. 
From 2 to 5 p.m. 


Sketches may be udopted to obviate long and involved statements. 
The general neatness of the papers, including that of the sketches, 
and also lucidity of expression, will be taken into consideration 
in assessing marks. 
(Eight Questions set; six only to be attempted.) 
1. (a) Describe the construction of the regenerator furnace and 
the method of operating it. 
(b) Give the composition of the gas produced. 
2. Describe either of the following : Lb 
(a) The plant which you would employ for handling coal 
(delivered on sidings alongside horizontal retort house) 
between truck and receiving hopper on stoking 
machine, or 
(b) The plant which you would employ for transporting coke 
from retorts to yard, and preparing it for sale. 


3. (a) Show diagrammatically the various units of plant employed in 
the manufacture of carburetted water gas, in their proper relation 
to each other, and describe briefly the function of each. 

(o) What quantities of coke and oil would be required to produce 
1000 c.ft. of 450 B.Th.U. gas? 

4. Describe how you would arrange and work a set of four purifier 
vessels, and explain how the oxide is revivified. 

5. (a) Describe how the moving parts of a telescopic gashoider are 
sealed and guided. 

(b) What weight would the moving parts of a gasholder 150 ft. 
in diameter require to be to give 10 in. water pressure? 

6. (a) What pressure is it desirable to maintain in a retort ? 
reasons for your answer. 

(b) Describe one method of automatically controlling the pressure. 

7. (a) Describe a station meter. 

(b) Give the formula for correcting the volume of gas registered 
tonormal temperature and pressure, and explain the factors used. 

8. Describe how you would determine the value of a sample of 
ammoniacal liquor, and explain the principles involved. 


Give 


HIGHER GRADE. 


Part I., from 2 to 5 p.m. 


The majority of the questions in this paper call for sketches. 
Simple line drawings only are required, provided they are 
clear and indicate the principles involved. Sketches should 
be roughly to scale. 


(Five Questions set; four only to be attempted.) 


i You are required to design a set of four lute less oxide purific rs 
to deal with 1 million c.it. of gas per diem. 


(a) Give a sketch of the arrangement you would adopt, show- 
ing details of the connections and also of a section 
through one of the boxes. The main dimensions must 
be given. 

(b) Explain how you would decide on the size of the purifier 
to be adopted. 


2. A horizontal retort house is required to produce 10,800 therms 
per diem when carbonizing good South Yorkshire coal. 


(a) Sketch a cross section of a retort house capable of per- 
forming this duty, showing the main features and 
giving the principal dimensions. Also sketch an 
elevation of the retort bench or benches, giving dimen- 
sions. 

(b) Show how you would arrive at the number and size of 
retorts required, giving any calculations you would 
make. 

3. A coke 


screening plant is required to screen coke into the fol 
lowing 


ive grades: (1) Up to 3 in.; (2) 3 in. to 2 in.; (3) 2 in. 
lo 1f ins; (4) 1] in. to 2 in.; (5) over 2 in. 


a) Sketch a plant suitable for this purpose, and describe 
its action. State the advantages and disadvantages of 
the plant selected. 

(b) What percentages of the above grades would you expect 
to obtain after screening? State the kind of coal on 
which you base these percentages, and the type of 
retort in which it has been carbonized. 


4. Sketch any well-known form of non-recording calorimeter, and 
*xplain in detail the method of making a test for calorific value. 

5: (2) Sketch any type of station meter with which you are 
familiar, and describe its action. What precautions are necessary 
fo ensure the accurate working of the meter? 








(b) How would you correct the volume of gas recorded for tem- 
perature and pressure? 


HIGHER GRADE. 


Part Il., from 6 to 9 p.m. 
(Five Questions set; four only to be attempted.) 
1. A gasholder is required to store 1 million c.ft. of gas. The 
holder is to be water-sealed in a brick tank. 


(a) Sketch the construction of a suitable holder and tank, 
giving the principal dimensions. The inlet and- outlet 
connections must be shown, also the method adopted 
for supporting the crown when the holder is empty. 

(b) State what materials you would specify for the construc- 
tion of the holder, and give their tensile strength. 


2. Describe the method of manufacturing sulphate of ammonia. 

3- (a) Describe a method of sampling a 10-ton truck of coal so as 
to obtain a representative sample for laboratory use. 

(b) Explain how you would test the sample in the laboratory for 
moisture, ash, and volatile matter, and set out the results you would 
expect to obtain. State the type of coal to which your results refer. 

4. Sketch a coal handling plant suitable for transporting coal 
from railway trucks to overhead hoppers in the retort house. The 
trucks contain large screened coal which has to be broken to a size 
not larger than 2-in. cube. 

5- (a) Sketch a section through the generator, carburettor, and 
superheater of a carburetted water gas plant, indicating the various 
materials of which the plant is constructed. 

(b) Describe the process for the manufacture of carburetted water 
gas. 


DrpLcoma GRabe. 
Part I., from 2 to 5 p.m. 
(ive Questions set; four only to be attempted.) 


1. (a) Assuming you were responsible for a works of continuous 
verticals, where coals of a heavy swelling factor had to be car- 
bonized, describe, with sketch, the method you would recommend to 
obtain the most efficient results with such coals. 

(b) Describe a dry coal cleaning plant, and discuss the effect on the 
quantity and sale of residuals by carbonizing coals, the ash content 
of which had been reduced from to p.ct. to 5 p.ct. by cleaning. 

2. Indicate by means of a diagram the temperature of coal gas 
immediately leaving the retorts, and at several points in the ascen- 
sion pipe to the inlet of the hydraulic main in a modern horizontal 
setting. 

State the chief causes of thick tar and pitch being deposited in the 
hydraulic main, and the method you would adopt to prevent its de- 
posit. 

3- How would you proceed to draw up a ‘‘ water balance ’’ for a 
vertical retort installation in order to ascertain the percentage of 
steam effectively decomposed ? 

Show how the knowledge of the average composition of the waste 
gases from retort settings may be utilized as a measure of thermal 
leakage from coal carbonized. 

4. Describe and discuss a method whereby ammonia may be re- 
covered as liquor without the introduction of extraneous water. 

5. Describe with sketch a modern outside producer with its neces- 
sary ancillary plant, stating the size and quality of fuel that can be 
used in such a producer, the throughput of fuel, the volume of gas 
produced, together with its quality and analysis per 24 hours—from 
the producer described. 

Assuming a modern setting of retorts was to be heated by an out- 
side producer designed for the purpose, state the fuel consumption 
per ton of coal carbonized that you would expect to obtain, and dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvantages of outside and internal fro- 
ducers. 


‘ 


DipLoMA GRADE. 
Part II., from 6 to 9 p.m. 
(Five Questions set; four only to be attempted.) 


1. Discuss the various methods in vogue for coke cooling and 
quenching, with particular regard to their relative merits from the 
point of view of 


(a) coke quality, 
(6) general economy. 


2. Describe and sketch a carburetted water gas plant embodying 
all modern improvements. 

Describe the factors which influence the cracking process and the 
operating points to be observed with a view to obtaining a high 
gaseous thermal yield from the oil in conjunction with the production 
of a good oil tar with a minimum emulsive tendency. 

3. The maximum requirements (electrical) amount to 1000 KW. per 
hour, and the load varies up to 60 p.ct. during day and night. De- 
scribe the type and capacity of generating sets you would instal 
to meet such requirements, and give the reasons for your selection. 

4. (a) Describe the type of boilers and grates you would select to 
be fired with coke breeze below } in. Give a diagram of a Lanca- 
shire boiler setting, indicating where air leakage and loss of heat 
most frequently occur. 

(b) Softening is generally advisable for boiler feed water. State 
the chief points you would consider in selecting a lime soda soften- 
ing plant. 

5. Describe and give a general sketch of a waterless gasholder, 
and sketch (larger scale) a cross section through the seal, showing in 
detail the method of sealing. 

Give the specification of the sealing medium, and state your reasons 
for such specification. 
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HEMEL HEMPSTEAD DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Hemel Hempstead District Gas 
Company was held on Monday, April 22—Mr. SamMuEL CUTLER, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., the Chairman, presiding, supported by 
Messrs. W. H. Day, F. R Smith, and G. H. Rogers (Directors) ; 
G. M. Gill (Engineer); E. J. Skerman (Secretary); and H. C. 
Dunbar (Manager). 

The annual report of the Directors was as follows: 

There has again been addition to the number cf 
consumers, and the quantity of gas sold shows an increase of 4°2 p.ct. 
over the previous year. To meet the increasing demand for gas and 
future requirements, the Directors have entered into contracts for a 
complete new retort house and settings, the erection of which is 
now proceeding, and which will be completed by next winter. The 
Special Order of the Board of Trade referred to last year was granted 
on May g, 1928, and under this the requisite new capital can be 
raised when and as desired. ‘The balance standing to the credit of 
profit and loss account, after providing for interest on mortgage bonds, 
interim dividend of 3 p.ct. on the © p.ct. preference stock, interim 
dividend of 5 p.ct. on the “A” and ‘*B”’ stock, and 3% p.ct. on 
the ** C ’’ stock, and other charges, is £7699, from which the Directors 
recommend payment of final dividends for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1928, of 5 p.ct. on the “‘A ” and * B”’ stock, 3% p.ct. on the ** © 
stock, and the final dividend of 3 p.ct. on the 6 p.ct. preference stock, 
subject to income-tax, which will absorb £2301, leaving £5398 to 
carry forward to next year. 

The CuairkMAN, proposing the adoption of the report, said the balance 
standing to the credit of the profit and loss account for the year was 
£7699. ‘They had written off 4,600 on the new capital issue, placed 
£000 to the special purposes fund, which now stood at £4200; the 
benefits fund had been augmented by £125, bringing it to £1100; 
there was no addition to the repairs suspense account, which was now 
£3000; and to the reserve account they proposed to add 4,1000, 
bringing the total to 46600. 

Mr. SMmiTH seconded the adoption of the report and accounts. 

On the motion of the CHaikMAN, seconded by Mr. Rocegrs, divi- 
dends as recommended in the Directors’ report were declared. 

Mr. JouN BLACKNELL called attention to the large amount of gas 
unaccounted for. 

Ihe CHaiRMAN replied that they were aware that the amount was 
large, and the matter was being carefully investigated by Mr. Gill. 

Mr. BiackNELL: Is it due to bad mains? 

The CHAIRMAN: We cannot say yet. It may be mains and it may 
be meters. 

Mr. Dunpak pointed out that the quantity of gas unaccounted for 
Was 7°19 p.ct. less than last year. 

The Cuairman: That is satisfactory so far, but the whole question 
is being carefully investigated. 

On the motion of Mr. ButcHer, seconded by Mr. BLACKNELL, a 
vote of thanks was accorded the Directors for their services. 


a considerable 


_ 
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EAST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Visit to the Luton Works of the Davis Stove Company, Ltd. 


which 





The East Ham Technical College is a-“‘ live ” Institution 


has for its object the training of its members in gas supply and gas 
fitting. ‘The work is carried on under the auspices of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers and the City and Guilds of London Institute; and 
the students are drawn from ali the large gas undertakings in the 
London district. 

On Tuesday, April 30, a party of about seventy students of the 
College paid a visit to the Luton Works of the Davis Gas Stove 
Company, Ltd. ‘Lhe four instructors from the College who went 
along with the party were: Messrs. 5. ‘1. Phillips (Senior Lecturer 
in tne Gas School), f£. V. Garrud (of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, and Hackney Technical Institute ; Lecturer in Gas Supply), and 
RK. E. Mobbs and G. W. West (of Westminster Technical Institute). 

I'he visitors were conveyed irom Luton Station to the Davis Athletic 
and Social Club (adjoining the works), where they were welcomed 
by the Managing Directors, Mr. H. Newsome Davis and Mr. Cyril G. 
Davis. They were then formed into parties for a tour of the works, 
under the guidance of leading officials of the firm. 

The works, occupying sixteen acres, are planned and equipped on 
the most modern and eticient lines. ‘To save labour in the handling 
of the goods, they have been built in the shape of a horse-shoe. At 
one end is an inward, and at the other end an outward, railway 
siding. Pig iron and other raw materials are brought in at the one 
end and conveyed from one department to the next as they are 
subjected to the different processes of manufacture, eventually to 
emerge at the other end in the form of finished articles, ready to be 
transported. 

After seeing the pattern shop and store, where thousands of patterns 
of all sizes are stored, and can be brought to light in a few minutes, 
when required, the visitors inspected the foundry or moulding shop, 
which, it is claimed, is one of the largest engaged in the production 
of light castings in the country. It covers a floor area of about 3 
acres. At the inward siding the visitor was impressed by the in- 
genious planning which makes possible a continuously progressive 
arrival of the raw material to the dispatch of the 
tinished article. ‘The raw material arriving on the inwards siding 
is deposited near the two cupolas which supply the foundry. Each 
cupola is capable of melting seventy tons of metal a day, and from 
them, in bogies suspended by an overhead runway, the molten metal 
is conveyed to the moulders. In the sand shop, adjacent to the 
cupolas, is a sand-mixing and milling plant, in which the sand is 
prepared for use in the foundry. 


course from the 





—. 

Castings are conveyed from the foundry into the dressj show tne 
cleaning. This department was completely re-organiz He 
and is now one of the finest dressing shops in the < y. The 


main drive is underground, so that the belts are kept 
operatives, and all the machinery is ‘‘ exhausted”’ to ca 
light dust, which is bad for the health and comfort of 
Castings are cleaned by sand-blasting or rumbling, 
their nature. 

In the passing shop the castings are subjected to 
spection. All tap-rail castings are tested under press P 
castings in which defects are discovered are rejected an | 

The department for japanning or stove.enamelling has : 
considerably enlarged, and modernized by the install 
most up-to-date gas-heated ovens. ; 

In the testing shop the completed stoves are subjected closes 
inspection, and the gas consumption of every burner is « 
by scientific methods. In the dispatch warehouse, thi s 
are stored, ready to be finally blacked or otherwise finish 
and equipped with the necessary accessories. 

The next places of interest were the sheet metal an nellir 
departments, which are also arranged to reduce handli min 
mum. Particular interest was shown in the porcelaii | 
department, where five large mufile furnaces are in « on 
and night to maintain the supply of enamelled plates necess © meet 
the growing demand of recent years for gas cookers wi mel] 
interiors and exteriors; and of castings in the attractive ; ' 
** Rado ” enamel finish, which is now so popular a feat of the 
more modern ‘* Alpine New-World ”’ and other patterns. 

When the tour of the works had been completed, the party 
to the Davis Athletic and Social Club for tea. 


Mr. H. N. Davis expressed the firm’s pleasure at the presence 
the members of the East Ham Technical College. Never had he 
taken a party of visitors round the works who had shown 
intelligent interest and asked more intelligent questions 
the visitors that day; and this, he was sure, was due in n 
measure to the work of East Ham Technical Colleg: Every day 
science was playing a more important part in 








indust The old 


** rule-of-thumb ’’ methods that prevailed in his young d would 
not do now ; and science and technique to-day were really fundamental 
in every progressive industry. Mr. Davis said the work they wer 


carrying on to a certain extent looked simple; but he thought they 
would agree with him that anything extremely well done a 
simple. 

Mr. PuILiLirs, responding on behalf of the East Ham Technical 
College, expressed the thanks of those present for the kind invitati 
extended to them, and readily accepted, to visit the works, and for 
the great hospitality which had been shown to them. He « 
there were three lessons they could take from what they had seen 
in their tour of the works. First of all, the accuracy and 
displayed in every part of the process; secondly, the bro 
view of the Davis Gas Stove Company; and thirdly, the 
forward movement in the works. 

Mr. GarRuD supported what Mr. Phillips had said. He also thought 
they should express their appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Phillips 
in arranging the visit. 

Mr. PHILiips said he was only too pleased to do what he 
in this direction. He would like particularly to express their apprecia- 
tion of the Gas Light and Coke Company; because it was owing 





nsidered 
precision 


d-minde# 
continuous 


11 
could 


to their help that half those present had been able to come dow 
Mr. Lacey had made arrangements whereby these men could work 
overtime, and thus have the time off for this visit without loss of 


and such action was much appreciated. 


pay; 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


LONDON, May 6. 





Considerable interest is still shown with regard to pitch, especially 
for next season; and the price of this product is called 35s. to 36s. 
per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote for export remains unchanged at about 63d 
f.o.b. 

Pure benzole is 2s. per gallon, and pure toluole about 2s. 2d 

There is not very much demand for solvent naphtha, and the price 
of the 95/160 grade is nominally about 1s. 7d. per gallon 


gallo 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
May { 


The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 17s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 32s. 6d. to 
338- 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 27s. 6d. to 28s. ; Liverpool, 
29s. 6d. to 30s. 6d.; Clyde, 29s. 6d. to 30s. 6d. Toluole, naked, 


North, 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 83d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bul North, 
gd. to tod. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 33d. to 1s. 43° 
Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. ojd. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid or salty, 33d. to 33d.; low gravity, 3d. to 3}d.; Scotland, 


33d. to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 

60 p.ct., 1s. 10d. to 1s. 103d. prompt. Naphthalene, £13 to £15 

Salts, £5 to 5S 10s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ’’ quality, 2: 

per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘* B ” quality, unsaleable. 
Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices to-d 


s. d s. d, 
Crude benzole . t otor 1 per gallon at wor! 
Motor - ;t¢.2t Fw = , 
gop.ct. ,, Ss» % Bat a aa ” 
Pure 99 gtk 2.3 eB B.. a ” ” 
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THE HEART OF 
A METER 
iS THE BELLOWS. 


THE BELLOWS FITTED BY 


SAWER « PURVES 


(BRANCH OF METERS, LTD.) 


ARE UNIQUE IN DESIGN 
AND ARE 


SECOND TO NONE! 


THE PRODUCT OF 60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 











May we Solicit Your Interest ? 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
Nelson Meter Works, Radford Meter Works, 


MANCHESTER. NOTTINGHAM. 


45/47, Westminster Bridge Road, 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE: 
Sawer, Manchester. Manchester 35289 City. 
ae wer, Nottingham. Nottingham 75202. 
Metrique, Lamb, London London 2412 Hop. 











COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 


NORTH-EAST COAST. 


While the market for Northumberland coals is inclined to euse, 
Durhams on the whole remain remarkably steady, and it certainly 
appears as though May will be a satisfactory month. Gas coals ar 
in exceptionally good demand for the time of year; presumably gas- 
works, especially on the Continent, have not yet made good the 
depletion in stocks caused by the exceptional winter. Coking coal 
emains the firmesi spot of all, and is being booked well ahead at 
good prices. 

Wear Special as coals are quoted at 16s. 6d. f.o.b., and best 
qualities at 15s. gd. The strike at one of the Wear collieries con- 
tinues, and the output is consequently still below normal. Second- 
class is 15s. to 15s. 6d., unscreened coking is 15s. gd. to 16s. Bunkers 
are quiet. Best qualities are steady at 16s, to 16s. 6d., and seconds 
fairly easy at 15s. to 15s. 3d. Northumberland steams are mecting 
with keen Continental competition again, and quotations are lowe 
at 14s. 6d. to 15s. for prompt best screened sorts, with 14s. 3d. 
asked for positions further ahead. 

Gas coke is quiet, and 19s. to 19s. 6d. f.o.b. is asked for shipment. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE, 


As a result of restricted working at the collieries, surplus stock has 
been rapidly disposed of. The output of gas coal is more equal to 
the consumption, and contract deliveries appear to be adequate to 
requirements. 

Buyers are only covering immediate requirements, and although 
forward inquiry shows activity, collieries are not disposed to accept 
contracts beyond the next few months. On prompt account best hards 
are 17s. to 17s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Industrial fuels maintain recent 
values, and export conditions remain unaltered. 

The following are Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. usual 
shipping ports : 

South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, bunkers 20s. 6d. to 20s. gd., 
export 16s. 6d. to 17s.; screened gas coal, export 17s. to 17s. Od. ; 
washed trebles, export 16s. to 16s. 6d.; washed doubles, bunkers 
19s., export 15s. 6d.; washed singles, export 14s. Od. to 15s.; washed 
smalls, bunkers 15s., export 12s.; rough slack, bunkers 13s. Od. to 
13s. gd., export 11s. to 11s. 6d.; smithy peas, export 17s. to 18s. 

West Yorkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), bunkers 17s. 6d., export 
15s. 6d. to 16s.; screened gas coal, export 17s.; washed trebles, 
export 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, export 15s. ; washed singles, 
export 14s. 6d.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. god., export 11s. to 
11s. 6d. ; unwashed trebles, export 15s. 6d. to 16s. ; unwashed doubles, 
export 13s. to 13s. 9d.; rough slack, bunkers 13s. 6d., export gs. Od. 
to 10s.; coking smalls, export gs. 6d. to 10s. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, bunkers 20s. to 
20s. gd., export 16s. to 17s.; cobbles, bunkers 19s. to 19s. 6d., 
export 15s. to 16s.; washed trebles, export 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed 
doubles, export 14s. gd. to 15s. 3d.; washed singles, export 14s. 3d. 
to 14s. gd.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. gd. to 15s., export 11s. 6d. ; 
unwashed doubles, export 14s. to 14s. 6d.; rough slack, bunkers 
13S. 3d. to 13s. gd., export gs. 6d. to 10s. 3d. 

Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 
bunkers 17s. to 18s., export 15s. to 16s.; gas coke, export 19s. 6d. 
to 21s. 6d.; furnace coke, export 20s.; washed steam (Goole, West 
Yorkshire), bunkers 18s.; (Hull, West Yorkshire), bunkers 18s. 6d. ; 
(Hull, South Yorkshire), bunkers 18s. gd., export 16s. 


MIDLANDS. 


The arrangement of yearly contracts for gas coal from mid- 
summer has proceeded apace. Terms vary according to size of con- 
tract, specifications, and location, ranging from about 13s. 6d. for 
single screened nuts up to 16s. for best. The advance on the cur- 
rent year’s contract rates averages about 1s. ‘There is the usual 
seasonal falling off in deliveries now. Gas-works generally have 
good reserves. 

In the industrial section prices are stationary for the most part, 
and business is quiet. Collieries notified reductions in house coal 
from the beginning of May varying from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., the mean 
being about 2s. In some instances it was intimated that the reduc- 
tions represented the fuli extent of the revision for the summer. 
These readjustments leave the current rates from 1s. 6d. to 2s. above 
last year’s summer prices. Coalowners hope that the Five Counties 
Scheme will prove its efficacy in the maintenance of this improve- 
ment. The output quota for May has been fixed at 60 p.ct. of standard. 
Some of last month’s output has gone into stock, but in exceptional 
cases there are pits where the quota was insufficient to meet demand. 

The excess of slacks and smalls has been absorbed. With a much 
reduced output, a normal balance is now re-established. 


iin, 
- 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Pipes, Lanterns, Gas Fittings, and General Stores. 
The Gas Committee of the City of Leeds invite tenders for th 
above and other general stores. [See advert. on p. 365. ] 





Meters. 

The Gas Committce of the City of Leeds invite tenders for the 
supply of standard and prepayment dry meters. [See advert. on 
p- 365. | 

Paint and Painting. 

The Borough of Bexhill Gas Department invite tenders for the 
supply of paint and the outdoor painting at the works. [See advert. 








on p. 366.) 
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Price Reduction at Penzance.—The Penzance Gas Company an- 
nounce a further reduction in the price of gas, after the reading of 
the meters for the next quarter, of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Dale & Co. (Chemicals), Ltd., of Tyldesley, Lancs., has been 
registered as a private Company, with a nominal capital of £6000, 
for the purpose of carrying on a business of tar distillers, &c. 


Coal Carbonisation, Ltd., of 15, St. Helens Place, E.C., has been 
registered as a private Company, with a nominal capital of £100, 
to acquire licence in respect of certain existing inventions relating to 
low-temperature carbonization of coal; and to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


Chemical Reactions, Ltd., has been registered as a private Com- 
pany, with a nominal capital of £)50,000, to carry out research work 
on the bye-products obtained from the distillation of coal or any 
other material, &c. Among the Directors is Sir David Milne-Watson, 
the Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Road Tar Contracts.—Contracts for the supply of liquid tar for 
road repairs have been concluded by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company with nearly 50 local authorities in Southern England. These 
supplies are now being delivered to five- county councils, eleven 
borough councils, twelve urban district councils, and nineteen rural 
district councils. 

New Coal Distillation Plant.—The Magdelena Securities, Ltd., 
owners of the British rights on the Vandegrift coal distillation pro- 
cess, have arranged with Holtz & Co. and Foster Wheeler, Ltd., to 
commence forthwith the foundations for the first 200-ton daily capa- 
city unit of plant at the Cannock and Leacroft Colliery, Cannock, 
near Wolverhampton, 


Tenders for Guildford Stock Issue.—The tenders for the £21,500 
5 pct. debenture stock offered by Messrs. A. & W. Richards, on 
behalf of the Directors of the Guildford Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany (see ** JourNnAL ’’ for April 24, p. 212), were opened on May 1. 
The total amount applied for was £557,175 at prices ranging trom 
£100 down to the minimum of £91 per £100. 


Molex Products, Ltd., of 16, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
has been registered as a private Company, for the purpose of forming 
an agreement with the Whitlay Tool Company, Ltd., for the pur- 
chase of the business of manutacturers of and dealers in steam and 
gas packing, together with the trade mark *‘ Molex,’’ and manufac- 
iurers of cements, &c. ‘The nominal capital is £1500. 

New Meter Testing Department at Newcastle.—A new Corpora- 
tion gas meter testing department in City Road, Newcastle, was 
declared open on April 26 by Councillor J. L. Gibbin, wife of the 
Chairman of the Weights and Measures Department Committee. 
the cost of the building and machinery is 44500. Up to now the 
testing has been carried out at the Weights and Measures Office, 
but larger premises were necessitated by the development of the work. 
All defects associated with the old testing building have been remedied 
in the new one. The opening ceremony was presided over by Alder- 
man R. H. Millican (Chairman of the Watch Committee). Coun- 
cillor E. Gibbin, in an address, said it was curious that while gas 
companies were compelled to have tests by independent authorities, 
the same thing did not apply to electrical meters. It seemed to him 
that electrical companies should be placed in the same position as gas 
companies. 

Sheffield’s Ex-Service Men’s Gathering.—lIormed less than a 
year ago with the object of bringing together ex-service men of all 
departments and of promoting comradeship, the Sheffield Gas Com- 
pany’s Ex-Service Men’s Association is making commendable pro- 
gress, and at the annual dinner, held on April 26 at the Shakespeare 
Hotel, West Bar, there was an attendance of about ninety. Mr. 
i. L. Watson, Chief Accountant, presided, and Mr. B. Dalton, of 
the Shakespeare Hotel, who was for a number of years a foreman 
in the employ of the Company, supervised the catering arrange- 
ments. The Chairman said that a gathering of that kind, at which 
representatives of various branches of the undertaking were able to 
meet, did an enormous amount of good. Mr. W. H. Ibbotson, pro- 
posing the toast, ** The Association,’’ said it sought to encourage 
the spirit of comradeship which characterized the nation at large 
during the war years. There were many ways in which that spirit 
could be revived to-day. Mr. J. H. Turnbull responded. 


Wimborne Minster Gas Company Report.—The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, mentioned that 
the sales of gas during the past year again constituted a record, 
the total sold during 1928 amounting to over 39 million c.ft. The 
price at which gas was now supplied in Wimborne—namely, 3s. 9d. per 
1000 c.ft.—was an exceedingly low one for companies of this size 
in the South of England. There were now 1300 consumers on the 
Company's district, and these had in use over 1200 gas cookers and 
fires. The slot meter section of the Company’s business continued 
to develop, the total amount taken from these meters during the 
year, after the return of the rebate to consumers, amounting to 
£4270. Considerable improvements have been effected in the 
system of mains during the year to enable the Company more 
readily to meet the increased demand for gas. During the excep- 
tionally cold weather in February, new records in the quantity of 
gas made and senr out were being made each day. The Directors 
recommended a dividend at the usual rate of 3 p.ct. on the preference 
shares; 74 p.ct. on the ordinary shares; and £5 5s. p.ct. on the 
*““B”’ shares, less income-tax, for the half-year 
ended Dec. 31 last; that a sum of £151 be carried to the reserve 
fund; and that the balance be carried forward. As foreshadowed 
in the last report of the Directors, the price of gas was reduced 
during the year, from ro‘4d. to 96d. per therm (4s. 4d. to 4s. per 
1000 ¢.ft.), and has again been reduced to 9d. per therm (3s. gd. per 
1000 c.ft.) as from the New Year. 


idditional ordinary 
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- British Silica Company, Ltd., of Westminster Chambers, ; 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, has been registered as a private Company, 
with a nominal capital of £1000. ‘i 


Colonial Gas Association Debenture Issue.—The Directors of the 
Colonial Gas Association are issuing at par £125,000 in 1250 deben. 
tures of £100 each, redeemable on Nov. 16, 1939, bearing interes 
meanwhile at 6 p.ct. per annum. Subscribers in Austrélia will re. 
ceive priority of treatment in respect of 1000 debentures (i.e., £100,000 
worth), and subscribers in England in respect of 250 debentures (i.e 
425,000 worth). 7 


Barrow to Adopt Horizontals.—After hearing the report o{ 


. pip d 
deputation who have recently visited gas-works at Devonport, Ports. 


mouth, Stretford, Burnley, Halifax, Elland, Longwood, Clitheroe 
Harrogate, Lytham, and Carlisle, the Barrow-in-Furness Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee recommend the installation of horizontal retorts 
at the proposed new centralized gas-works, whichever site is subse. 
quently agreed upon. The Committee have asked the Town Clerk to 
convey thanks to the Managers of the gas-works visited for their cour. 
tesy and helpfulness to the deputation. 


Exhibition Results at Bradford.—Mr. E. J. Sutcliffe, Gas Engi- 
neer and General Manager at Bradford, reported to his Committee 
on May 3, that-during the recent fortnight’s display at a trades’ ex. 
hibition at the Olympia Hall, Bradford, the Gas Department had 
taken orders for 123 cookers, 26 fires, 25 wash-boilers, four water 
boilers, and two radiators—a total which he regarded as very satis. 
factory, having in mind also the probable subsequent effects of the 
publicity. The production of gas during April in Bradford totalled 
172,545,000 c.ft., an increase of 2°80 p.ct. on the production in April 
last year. 

Improved Street Lighting at Halifax.—The Halifax Corporation 
are improving the gas lighting in some main thoroughfares, to the 
number of 400 lamps out of the 5300 gas lamps in use in the Borough. 
In King Cross Lane 37 lamps are being increased to four-light lamps, 
with the mantles ranging in the line of the path instead of clustered; 
and the height of the posts is being increased by 2 ft., to allow 
greater spread of the light. The remaining 363 lamps being im- 
proved are having the mantles increased from one or two (as at 
present) to three, but the height of the posts is not being raised in 
these cases. 





Presentation at Gloucester.—An interesting little ceremony took 
place at the Offices of the Gloucester Gas Light Company, when 
Mr. Frank Jones, who has been collector in the service of the Com- 
pany for over 38 years, and who, owing to advancing years, has now 
retired on a pension granted to him by the Directors, was presented 
by the Secretary (Mr. T. B. James), and staff, with an armchair as 
a memento of the pleasant and amiable associations which had existed 
between them and Mr. Jones during the period they had worked to- 
gether. Mr. James, who handed over the gift, expressed on behalf 
of the subscribers the hope that Mr. Jones would for a long time 
enjoy the rest and peace which he had so well earned. 


Wolstanton Gas Committee.—In moving the adoption of the 
minutes of the Gas Committee at a meeting of the Wolstanton Urban 
Council, Mr. Hassam (Chairman) said the new gasholder, which had 
cost nearly £20,000, had been completed, and was working satis- 
factorily. The Committee, he said, had taken upon themselves the 
big burden of meeting that expenditure out of revenue, extending over 
six years. He was sure that the erection of the new holder had 
thrown a large amount of extra work upon the Manager and his 
staff, and the Gas Committee had therefore recommended increases 0! 
425 a year for the Gas Manager and £20 a year each for thre¢ other 
officials. After some little discussion the three increases of £,20 were 
approved, but that of £25 to the Gas Manager was referred back. 


Gas Meter Testing in Birmingham.—In a report of the Birming- 
ham Gas Testing Committee of Justices for the past year, it is stated 
that the number of meters tested during the yeaz totalled 91,502, 
against 106,209 last year. The decrease is due to the general falling- 
off in the demand for gas meters, and it is understood that similar 
conditions are being experienced by most meter testing stations 
throughout the country. The general analysis of meters tested reads: 
Wet meters, tested and stamped, 7273; rejected, 3°2 dry 
meters, tested and stamped, 8138; rejected, 3°19 p.ct. Lhe lees 
received are lower than last year by £855 15s. gd. The Committee 
state that the general efficiency of the Department continues to be 
satisfactory, and it is reported that another firm has recently com- 
menced the manufacture of gas meters in the city. 


Annual Report on the Belfast Gas Undertaking.— Record pro- 
fits by the Belfast gas undertaking are recorded by the Auditor - 
his annual report, upon which he has received the congratulations 
of the Corporation. The gross profit on the manufacture and the 
sale of gas and residuals amounted to £184,106—a sum greatly 8 
excess of the profits in any previous year in the history of the under- 
taking. This figure compares with a profit of £68,866 for the 7 
1927, and £115,527 for 1926. The price of gas to consumers 11 te 
city who make prompt payment was 2s. 8d. per 1000 C.It. irom 
April 1 to June 30, 1927, and 2s. 4d. from July 1 to the end of _ 
year. The price has now been further reduced to 2s. 2d. per 100 
c.ft. In addition to the profits, there was other income !r . - 
dends, interest, rents, &c., amounting to £19,030, bringing ws on 
plus on the year up to £203,136. After payment of loan charg” 
and statutory contributions to redemption funds, amounting to 


£096,967, and clearing off a debit balance on the profit an 11 . 
count of £15,788, carried forward from the previous year, tc wn 
mittee were in a position to transfer £/35,000 to the meters ‘ ae * 
tion account, £13,000 to contingent renewal fund, £3200 ' a 
insurance fund, and to hand over to the city fund £22,890 Py» 


two years’ interest and sinking fund charges in the stock issu 
the erection and completion of the City Hall. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 


IN ITS REFINEMENT 
SIMPLICITY 
SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION 
ECONOMICAL EFFICIENCY 
RELIABILITY 
CLEANLINESS 


and 


UTILITY 


fitted with 
IMPROVED (1929) DESIGN 
‘*ECONOMIC” 


AUTO-HEAT REGULATOR 
with WHITE CONE Dial 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


es 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 


be received at the Office NOT LATER than 


NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 
should be received by the FIRST POST on 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: 


Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. | 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


of 6d. is made where replies are addressed c/o the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


TWELVE O’CLOCK 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
(Continuous Subscribers ave entitled to a free copy of the “GaAs 


| JOURNAL” CALENDAR and DIRECTORY.) 


An additional charge | 


THE “GAS SALESMAN.” 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘“‘ JourNaLs’ 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. OUARTER 
ningder Advance Rate: 35/- oie 18/- 10/. 
ngdom . : 
ADVERTISEMENTS | & Ireland Credit Rate: 40/-  .. —2/- 11/6 
| Dominions & Colonies & nee 35/- 
Monday. Payable in Advance ~ i _ 
| Other Countries in the Postal Union. ) 
Situations Wanted, Six - Payable n pF tere —_— 40/- oe 22/6 12/6 


sent abroad, Post 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Freer Srreer, 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


The “Gas SALESMAN” is included as a supplement to the “‘ JournaL ’’ eighteen times a year—twice a month from October 


to March, and once a month from April to September. 
Subscription 6/-, post free, payable in advance. 


Single copies (by post) 44d. 


Additional copies are also obtainable at the following rates: Annual 
In Bulk for Distribution among Gas Service Staffs— 


100 copies of each issue, 30/-; 50 copies, 16/-; 25 copies, 8/-; 12 copies, 4/-, all plus carriage, 
All communications to WALTER KING, LTD., 11, BoLT Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


Patmerston Hovse, 
34, Otpv Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 2. 


XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams: ‘ PuriFication, Stock, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 9144. 


SATURATORS 
OR producing Long Needle - like 


STALS; also plant for producing 
UTRALIZED SULPHATE. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND 
WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE Co., Ltd., 


76, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

(See also advertisement Centre p. XIII.) 
Telephone: 
Victoria 2417, 


Telegrams: 
* Evaporator PHone Lonpon.” 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS 


(See special advertisement, Feb. 20, p. 459), 
Foleshill Road, Covenrry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘ GasmMETER.”’ 


Certus Works, Kingston Road, Raynes Park, 
Lonpon, 8. W. 20. 


Radium Works, 12, Radium Street, Oldham Road, 
ManoHESsTER, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalganiated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C. Works—SILvERTOWN. 

Telegrams—*‘ Hyprocuoric, Fen Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our Works READY 

R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 

vited and a test by your Local! Inspector of Weights and 

Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones : 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams : 
*Brappocks,OLpHam,” and “‘Merriqve, Lams, Lonpon.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘ Patent, London.”” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
*“Briporimmat, LEIcEsTeR.” Leicester 5096. 





Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 





Lonpon OFFICE : 
84/35, NorFotk Street, Strand, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“ Bripurimat Estranp Lonpon,” CENTRAL 8932, 


AS WORKS STEAM PLANT. 

We can meet your requirements for BOILERS, 

RECEIVERS, TANKS, WASHER TUBES, SIZING 

SCREENS, PLATE WORK, BOILER SETTINGS, 
CHIMNEYS (brick and steel). 


Inquiries INVITED. 
H.«T. 


ANKS (NETHERTON) Ltd., 
(See illustrated page advert., Centre p. 1X., March 27.) 





NETHERTON DUDLEY. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCKS 
at London, Poole, Garston, Grangemouth, Goole 
and Grimsby. : 





HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sotz AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tue COLONIES (except Canapa). 


16, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams ; 
** Darwinian, Manchester.” 


Patace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, 


Telegrams : 
* Darwinian Parl, London." 





Tel. Nos. ; 3268-9 City. Tel, Nos. : 6501 2 Victoria. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hritu, Lonpon, E.C,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 


Phone : Royal 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
(See “* Gas Salesman,”’ p. 182.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
Phone : Royal 1484, 


Jy AbcHEstEr OXIDE CO., LTD. 
MILES PLATTING, 
MANCHESTER. 
TEL.: 


OxipE, MANCHESTER. EsTaBLisHED 1890. 


5883 ) 


PHONE { Sana} CENTRAL 


reese fa er 
(OR LOAN. 
BRITISH MAKE. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
NO EXCESS MOISTURE. 
IMMEDIATE ACTIVITY. 
MINIMUM BACK PRESSURE. 
MINIMUM EXPOSURES. 
MINIMUM LABOUR 


rant OXIDE puRcHASED 


’ ON SULPHUR CONTENT. 
on BLUE content. 





SPECIALISTS IN PURIFICATION. 





GAS PURIFIED IN 1928 
OVER 45,000 MILLIONS. 


ATENTS for Inventions, Trade Marks. 
Advice, Handbooks and Consultations fre« KING 
Kine, ©.1.ME, 
(QUEEN 
ar Pat. 


Patent Acency Lrp., Director B. T. 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 146, 
Victoria St., E.C. 4, and 57, CHANCERY LaNE (ne 
Off.), Lonpon, W.C. 2. 43 years’ refs, *Phone Ce 
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A REVELATION 


in REFINEMENT 
SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION 
ECONOMICAL 
RELIABILITY—CLEANLINESS 


oe WILDLY 


Fitted with “ ECONOMIC’ Auto-Heat Regulator, Novel 
in design and Regulated from the Front. 








SIMPLICITY 


EFFICIENCY 


GAS COOKERS 








MADE 
IN 

EIGHT 

MODELS 


SENSITIVE PositIvE & 
ACTION ACCURATE 
COMPENSATING GAS CONTROL 
SEVERE & SIMPLICITY 
PRESSURE For CLEANING 
DIFFERENCES IN SITU 








: W HERE TEMPERATURES ARE IMPORTANT——THE 
: “ ECONOMIC” AUTO-HEAT REGULATOR IS A CHALLENGE 
: TO ANY GAS COOKER THERMOSTAT ON THE MARKET 


GENERAL GAS APPLIANCES, 
LIMITED, 


GUIDE BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 
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Necessary 
link 

To the Mansion or the sige 
Cottage. ai 


THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LTD. 


Original Dry Meter Mekers : Established in 1844. 
Gothic Works: EDMONTON : LONDON : NI8 : € Brenches. 




















PARKINSON’S 


DRY METERS. 


“LIGHTS,” ‘‘ STANDARD,” 
OR 
‘HIGH CAPACITY.” 


WRITE FOR PRICES 








W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (Gas METERS), LTD. 


Mornineton STREET, 
Ormeau Roan, 


Bret Barn Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Corraee Lanz, City Roap, 
LONDON, E.C,1. 











Telegrams: “‘Inpex, Isuime, | ,, 2 > BELFAST. 
Lompon.”’ | Gasmurens, B’maM.” | «\ Dezpavwent, BELFAST.” 
* Phone Nes, : 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 3874 Belfass. 





























